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Wuen I lectured last year on the subject of lithotrity my 
chief object was to bring under notice a method of practice 
which in my opinion was little known. From personal expe- 
rience I had learnt that although stones might be broken ever 
so small, the fragments would not come away spontaneously 
in all instances, and that unless they were removed, patients 
might be left after lithotrity actually in a worse condition than 
if nothing had been done, with a number of stones instead of 
one, and consequently with a greatly increased surface for the 
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deposit of new material. I had found out the uselessness of | himself 


most of the instruments for the extraction of small calculi or of 
fragments, and the chief object of that lecture was to recom- 
mend small lithotrites and scoops, with a view to render the 
cure of stone by crushing both more precise and more rapid 
with lithotrites of a comparatively small size. I fancied that 
small stones, and particularly fragments, could be more easily 
attacked, and that with small scoops fragments of considerable 
size, or even small stones entire, might be extracted with a 
facility greater than thick instruments would permit. Further, 
I adduced a number of illustrations of the practice which 
seemed to me of considerable value. Since that time I have 
had additional reason to be well satisfied, and it remains to 
be seen whether this will become a useful and common addi- 
tion to the practice hitherto followed of letting fragments pass 
spontaneously and literally by chance. 

More than thirty years have elapsed since Heurteloup and 
Costello first in a manner taught this operation to the surgeons 
of this country; for although Elderton, Hodgson, and a few 
others, had done something, it must be admitted that our at- 
tention was most forcibly arrested by these gentlemen, as also 
by the reports of the proceedings on the Continent, particularly 
by Civiale and Le Roy. 

It might be a question whether this operation has suffered in 
character most from its enemies or its friends ; for it has often 


of the urethra and neck of the bladder, and how a very slight 
cause, even the introduction of a bougie, might produce serious 
evil—aye, death itself ; and when told, that of 250 cases of 
lithotrity, only two or three had been unsuccessful, they natu- 
rally felt much astonished; for in venesection itself—then one 
of the commonest and simplest operations in surgery—it was 
doubtful if such immunity from evil could be claimed. It was 
no wonder, then, that when some of our surgeons became a 
little“familiar with cases under their own observation—occur- 
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in surgery; and younger men, looking to 
their predecessors, still clung to the i 


as in the present 
has been no 


Instead of being free from danger, and successful in 
= almost every instance, the reverse was so often the case that 
friends hesitated, and loudly exclaimed against it. 
In the whole of’ my professional experience | know not of a 
useful operation w has been so shamefully overpraised and 
it have said, ‘‘Save me from my fri !" As years 
have rolled on, opportunities have enabled us to judge of its 
ve hi ic, on which to form an opinion 
as to ite usefulness 
ieve that the early experience of li ity in this country 
their hopes expectations were disappoin 
a consequence the operation was in a manner neglected, 
y Mr. Key, another by myself, cfm and 
a truth that little but casual notice had been 
titioners in these islands, although attention had 
strongly, forcibly invited oe and Costello, 
strangers, did more than all our surgeons together to 
further the progress of the operation. These gentlemen used 
a hammer to force one of the blades against the stone, and it 
is a singular fact, that the lithotrite now in general use, as 
constructed by Weiss, had been some time before actually laid 
aside at the instigation of Sir Benjamin Brodie, because it was 
der, and cause 
. additional irritation. But this, like many oth 
ideas. was soon recognised as a mistake, and S 
with the very instrumen . 
— ae i British lithotritist of the day. 
= I have wondered how it was that surgeons of 
-_ country took so slowly to oe Brought before ther 
ith the est i } 
at, at ggg when it was intended to supersede the 
midable, and often fatal operation of lithotom 
en men came to see the operation in its r 
when little expected. [ mation 0: 
of the bladder, urine, retention, 
no unfrequent results. in attending the 
| MNNNNNNIts had been so little referred to in the early reports 
io ut contrast the smooth ype thotomy, 
4 operation was successful, with all the distress 
evinced im frequently repeated lithotrity in the same case. 
a Do doubt the awkwardness of manipulating with new instru- 
4 ments for a new operation had some influence. Then, too, I 
imagine that those in our ranks who had already become adepts 
in lithotomy were in some degree reluctant to give up the most 
brilliant operation 
the laurels won by 
memories of lithot< 
But it is characteristic of progress and civilization 
— . that which seems best at one time is set aside and forgotten by 
struck me that much mischief has resulted from the high eulo- | aq ing improvements. At no period of the history of man 
giums which were passed upon it in early years by those who has boon eo conspicuous 
professed to be its exponents. An amount of success was | the zeal of those who practise less in pro- 
claimed for it which seemed perfectly amazing, particularly to | Potion than that of those who deal with other great things of 
| were largely engaged in t ™ hallowed by the antiquity of two thousand years or more, has 
the bladder and of diseases of the urinary organs. These prac- been largely superseded by a process whose seeming simplicity 
titioners were well aware of the dangers associated with wounds appears in a manner to set it out of the category of an opera- 
sion in this country has been amply counterbalanced by the 
and in the text- of our surgical teachers of the day. 
I have already, in former lectures, characterized this pro- 
cedure as one of the greatest additions to modern surgery. 
However brilliant an operation lithotomy may be, there are 
ndeed, the latter, from his ex- 
. perience, knows them so fully that, in the conscientious dis- 
ring in their own practice or even in that of professed litho- | intended to simplify or to set aside ee eee 
. a my that sometimes a patieut’s sufferings were ! Lithotrity has as yet proved by far the most perfect 3 
0. AA 
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and, although I believe that it falls short of the superiority at 
“one time claimed for it, yet bam fully convinced that among 
‘the great operations in surgery there is probably none so de- 
' serving of the study of those who are likely to be called 
_~ to treat stone in the bladder. It is curious to notice how dif- 
‘Thus, within one of 
; 0 as icly stated it to i 
* opinion that lithotrity is so-simple in its performance as scarcely 
“to be worthy the name of an ion, whilst another surgeon 
’ of equal standing maintains its difficulties can hardly be 
_ Over-estimated. own experience leads me to hold this latter 
Opinion emphatically, for I not 
iring more forethought, wled, i 
after-judgment. It must be admitted that in'some in- 
“stances the simplicity appears extreme ; but others show very 
differently ; and as exigencies often arise when they are least 


It has always appeared to me that the modern surgeon, 
~-whilst he-has had increased pain- 
_ ful disease, has also had increased difficulties in deciding wpon 
“his line of practice. Formerly, when a stone was detected, 
“and patient and surgeon had come to the conviction that an 
‘operation held out the only hope of relief, there was not a 
“question as to the nature of the proceeding: lithotomy, as a 
“ matter of course! The varieties in this operation, to - 
* ferred or avoided in accordance with the views of individual 

per aaa no special anxiety, and little was thought 
of except the known difficulties and dangers of the operation. 
“Tf the event was fatal, still (the operation having been pro- 
eee performed) the was satisfied that the best that 
‘layin sutgery had been done for his patient. There was 
- @fter-thought, but that the sufferer, without such an operation, 
““tntist have lived and died in miserable pain. But now the 
- first thought is, what operation shall be selected, and at once 
“the modern difficulty is raised. There are still, and ibly 
“there may always be, the professed lithotomist and the pro- 
‘fessed lithotritist. Notwithstanding all the boasted success 
*of'the latter, every honest man of experience must admit the 
“None but fools any jority in result 
~~as was alleged in early of this operation. With those 
"Who profes all for one operation or the other, 
“culty. It must be cutting or crushing. But, happily, surgery 
~ now stands on higher ground’than this easy soit of decision 
w ies. A first-class surgeon of the present day cannot be 
‘allowed a right to be only the lithotomist or lithotritist. He 
‘must hold the balance between the two i and decide, 
“‘as best he can, which of the two shall selected. That is 
‘the question, and a mighty difficult one indeed it often is, 
“The after-comfort of the patient, even life or death, often 
‘ upon the decision. I confess that my ience, instead 0’ 
my on thio. qoastion rather added to 
‘it, and I am now more diffident in forming a decision than at 
time when my experience was not’so full. It-is this very 
éxperience which leads me ‘to hesitate. Those who have seen 
‘ ‘but a little in either way are apt to judge hurriedly and un- 
‘wisely ; for, whether success or misfortune have the 
Gata are not sufficient. 

“What are the circumstances which lead us to our determina- 


Age seems to me to form a most important el eee 
‘Jarly’in ‘the male. It may reasonably be doubted if better 
- ean be done before fifteen ee cea. The success 
“be secured by lithotrity in si eases. Taking my own 
i announced last year, of only two di in fifty 


een T have no_ hesitation eee a conviction that | ing 
could have had equal-suceess wit ity in these 


advantage. I con- 
‘question has been in- 
gated. ‘Until within these few years there were no 
instruments that could have been used in such cases. To the 
best of my knowledge there were none such as | displayed in 
this theatre last year; but if blades like these {showing avariety 
could be brought against small stones such as are usuall, 
persons; 80 as to 
at this operation might after all be found more 
rally applicable in children than it is usually deemed. 
adjunct to this kind of practice, chloroform would 
sably necessary ; without it the needful quietude 


fess, however, that I do not think 


crush them to sand, I 
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In the female, whether under or over puberty, I consider 
tion than lithotrity should be an exception 
various-sized instruments sufficient 

of blades’can be calculated on ; and chloroform will permit 
ready use of both crushers.and : 
with views which I laid before you last year, the operation 
might be completed in all ordimary cases in one or two oeca- 


sions. 
But stone is found in the adult twice as frequently as in 
person, and, for manifest reasons, its ‘treatment 
ients must be held as of more than double import- 
t is of greater interest to consider what is best for this 
larger class of cases, particularly as the rate of fatality in 
lithotomy after puberty, and 
these ‘the question between lithotrity and 


scoops ; so that, in accordance 


in 
rule, and lithotrity as the 
felt impression that the re- 
e rule ; and such is my own 
When stone requires mechanical treatment, litho- 
and if it cannot be, then 


suppose, 
upon lithotomy as the 
verse should now be h 
conviction 


haps more than one ; and possibly withal an irritable tempera- 
ment, a want of moral and physical courage, with a disposition 
rather than facili 


all at a first or second examination. 
some these conditions become modified. The 
pluck up better spirit, the parts by usage 
sensitive, the operator b 


more easily dealt with 4 
n, yet it must be admitted that the conditions 

to induce at first sight serious objections to lithotrity 

It is a good custom, in«many instances, to make 

examinations before a final decision ; for whilst the 

some be favourabl 


manage 
d the fragments 
the entire stone. 


indications may in 


feet 


; 


| 
| | 
a 
| secured 
1¢ surgeon Can never cease watch wi anxie y 
the varied progress of most such cases. 
| 
trity should 
| lithotomy must be thought of. If such be the predicament, 
let us see by what process of reasoning the surgeon may have 
| come to such a conclusion. He will have examined his gers 
and found the urethra narrow and irritable ; the neck of the 
bladder and mucous sensitive ; the 
pe somewhat large, and so in substance that it has 
difficult to pass a sharp-curved instrument ; the bladder | 
| disposed to throw off its fluid contents ; the stone large, per- 
conditions, where present, hold out ‘most unfavourable pro- 
spects for the satisfactory or successful issue of lithotrity; and 
it is to me very doubtful if the operation should be resorted to 
in such cases. Yet it would be unwise to reject lithotrity in 
kable how in 
less 
get 
the prostate more readily, ar may eke 
tion? There are few questions in surgery more important, | sionally happen that a first glance all may have 
and I fancy that I cannot in this lecture address you on a | appeared highly , condition may arise 
“more interesting subject. which will at once put an‘end to all ‘des of ; : 
have seen illustrations of both 
been much struck with the 
| may be ealled imi manipulative treatment. ITZ 
| te the oth. bangles 
| before crushing, and their use is ‘often advisable to relieve irri- 
tability—a result of which we have daily cognisance in tréat- 
strictures ; but as in such cases we every now and then 
considerable fever excited, and a train of symptoms par- 
cases. In some the process would have been well-migh impos- | ticularly alarming to those who have little experience, so in 
“gible, such as with‘stones of this bulk (specimen of-large stone | using bougies preliminary to lithotrity, some troublesome 
‘shown], for here the diameter of the urethra would have pre- | symptoms may arise which may induce the surgeon to be un- 
_cluded the use of a lithotrite of sufficient power. Looking to | willing Mer tren After'the bougie the patient 
the size of the urethra in the male before-puberty, its length, | may in a few experience a chill ; shivering, sickness, and . 
‘its irritability ; the comparative irritability of the bladder and a ensue to a considerable extent ; the surface 
of the subject ly ; and I may-add; the conical shape of | of the body may become'remarkably paleand cold, the pulse 
‘the bladder, w ‘there would be-a. greater tendency to | will be very feeble, the eye will appear sunken, the voice will 
‘blockage and om than in the adult, I feel justified in | be as in a whisper, and it will seem as if rapid sinking kad set 
= that where the wperation might require repetition, it | in. After a few hours the rigors will cease, and so will the 
certainly sickness ; ‘the’ ‘will improve, and so'wi 
an amount of. distress patient, and probable-trouble to i as alarming to 


repeatedly deeli 
best results from lithotomy. 
it be possible to make away with it at 
I should not mind advising lithotrity on a 
; but if t operation is likely to re- 


HE 


ection, it certainly is 
A concretion, too to 


remain, almost 
the daily and 
small that the oreey = the ordinary stream of urine ; 
thus the bladder is eft free and in a normal condition. 
ient need not be in bed an hour beyond the 


friendly visit, and in a few days or weeks 


is, indeed, a glowing 
th realized. Modern 


Fs 


iy be 
. abrasion, scratch, or laceration may set up 
,cases a train of evils such as I have already depi 
i not follow as a matter of course, but it is 
no abrasion 


o 


nucleus may have produced evi 
ments accumulated mischief. 


ractice cannot be followed 
described, and some of 


which I now exhibit. With those in common use nothing of _ 
the kind can be effected. 


This, 
the impression that the stone could be more readily 
distended mucous membrane would be 


tepid” 
Now I think it may that a - 

bladder and large quantity of water are objectionable. 
certain] not preclude the operation, but they, 
it more difficult and uncertain. A stone or 
ing it to its position, that i “ 

such a bladder as is here 


without chance of contusing abrading 
within his manual grasp, shattered to frag- | surface. 

impotent for further evil ! 


= 


touch, and of 
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as the previous condition. There will be rapid breathing, a | It must be admitted, however, that experience has shown that. 
9 neither bladder nor urethra seems much afiected in many ins. 
a racking he. Profuse perspiration will then set in, and | stances, even when laceration has been-considerable. But whats 
met The. kidneys | shal) be the result I fancy no man can predict ; we can only, 
and bladder will s ize. At first will be scanty Se ee a Itmay, in many cases, bea, 
and high-coloured urine, and when it becomes more profuse, | nice question, whether the injuries, say in contusions, nippi 

a copious quantity of tenacious mucus, in some, 1 pieces of stone are most. 
instances joined with oe 5 eight-and-forty hours the | frequent causes of the evils likely to follow lithotrity. Some- 
patient may be as well as ever, but in some there will remain | times it will be one, sometimes the other; and doubtless in 

a great disposition toa recurrence of most or all of these evils. | many there will be a combination. My impression is, that as 
Such symptoms as. these are by no means uncommon after | the original stone, from its earliest stages to the time it has 
lithotrity, and they cause much distress to the patient and Deena aang aaa 
anxiety to all. Everyone experienced in stricture cases must | the patient into the surgeon's hands, the a 
be more or less familiar with them, When, a few years ago, Se if Chap ecaaietietin te thon bine No doubt their asperi- 
perineal section was more in fashion than at present, such | ties, if 
symptoms were not unusual, and to the uninitiated caused | blunted by mucous new deposit ; but just as the first 
great alarm ; so may these various frag- 
Fe agen oy passed off, they seldom recurred, The sooner these are dis- 

iefly, perhaps, gate fe the cause which had induced them | posed of then, the better for the patient. Doubtless the smaller 
not being repeated. Now, if such evils are brought on by the | the fragments the greater is the chance of their escape; but 
simple use of a bougie, what might not happen after a single | whether small or large, they are apt to lie behind, and there 
pe ey ap a frequent repetitions? A man | are few nicer questions in lithotrity than whether these should 
could scarcely feel justified in subjecting his patient to litho- | be left to undergo spontaneous extrusion, or be so handled by 
trity after such exy the surgeon as to ensure their immediate removal. In my 
it, and have afterw lecture on this subject last year, I expressed a strong opinion 

If a stone be small, re on the peveniogaes removing fragments, and additional ex- 
Saas perience has strength to my convictions. No doubt in 
quire two or more Sittings, Wien 1 should Uaink It Wise Of tne | tory manner, but even in many of these, the cure would be 
surgeon to test, as it were, his patient's constitution by a re- | rapidly expedited were such means taken as I have described 
peated preliminary use of a bougie or sound. in the lecture referred to, I need not at present dwell on , 

‘Ag yeh 1 hove only that subject, but I repeat that the 
for lithotrity. Let me now speak of th without the slender imstruments t 
lianly favourable for the If th 
fren fires mashed. irtitebility ; the 
mucous membrane of that viscus be not ertaim dogmas have prevaued regarding lithotrity wai 
if the prostate be of normal or m had. hoon bab whieh have been. 
a sharp-curved sound, or lithotrite, can be re by lence. us it said that the was 
thé stone be small, then the essentials to successful fluid a 

will be subject to spasm, nor will the | 

much irritability either of mind or body. Ev nipped, between the blades, or between these . 
stane should be of considerable magnitude, or i If sufficient urine were not already in. the 
trity. It may be that evil will come after all, but under such 
the best for his patient that human judgment could dictate. | They 
Should he in the interval have had, or seen, one or more suc- | assu 
cessful cases of Se nen and 
that operation had been selected instead, for had it been,the | slig 
results might have proved equally disastrous. elu 

When lithotrity is en. implied is nearly empty, the mucous membrane may possibly — 
triumph of surgery. by the witch axe. liahle, to. 
natural passage from the bladder, and which, when allowed to } closest search, To say the truth, however, I have little faith — 

in the presence of so-called folds of the mucous membrane of ~ 

the bladder. For twenty years om 

injections as a step, ve 

| injections preliminary sep and have often dram 

have faneied the quantity too large. A small proportion 
or re 

duties as 

it, as ij cous. 

have his m« 
ments, and 

This picture, and happily one which is | the catheter has, been generally co: red a positive to 
= surgery is justly proud of it. Bat | lithotrity. But with the small. scoops which I have recom-, 

es and 0 rities often arise to mar the effect, and | mended the condition. is positively favourable to that process; _ 

werden as I do most favourable views of lithotrity, I | mucous which permits a free use of instruments. , 

y is more nearly balanced some imagine, and that years ya pevn-oe. cenit the highest authority,, _ 
effects and results are beyond the surgeon’s control. Of behind the prostate. gland. this organ be some, 

myself; from my own experience, that it ; yet | a kind of poueh behind; and even when of its normal size n 

. when least e the worst may befal, and thu most | bladder in old ns is capacious se. uy 
enth tho tite in place. Even 

A the horizontal position it keeps there, unless the pelvis be, 
certa raised. In early days it was the custom to lower the shoulders. 

the upper of the viseus, where it was it could be. 
of alight light well-pr more Teedliy-and more safely caught. Occamonally even yet. 
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shows the blades down so that if 


here judiciously 


pointed wards, 
dipped a little lower they could not fail to catch it. Further, 
I can affirm, from ample e ience, that there is no more risk 


ON THE 
ESTIMATION OF URIC ACID, 


AND ON THE 


AMOUNT CONTAINED IN HUMAN URINE. 
By ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. Lop., 


SENIOR PHYSICIAN TO THE ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 


PART II. 


WE come now to apply the results of the experiments pre- 
viously detailed—that is, observing all the precautions neces- 
sary to ensure the success of the process, to determine the 
amounts of uric acid present in the urine both in health and in 
disease. 

The quantity of uric acid contained in healthy human urine 
is estimated variously by different analytical and medical 
authorities, and is stated to range in the twenty-four hours 
from 4°32 to 14°49 grains ; the mean deduced from the prin- 
cipal determinations hitherto made, amounting, according to 
Parkes’s table, to 8°57 grains. Between these two extremes 


opened and / this acid by precipitation with hydrochloric acid. 
With a view to determine the actual amount of uric acid 
than in any | Present in healthy urine, and guided by the various facts and 


The attitude of a patient, the question if he was to lie on | variety of experiments, the results of which will be found 

8 bed, « sofa, of on ® table made expressly for the purpose, | clearly set forth in Table I. 

were thought matters o very great impo ce. Every now 

and then some litle varity of attitude, from the horizontal to | optained in any case was 12°87 grams, andthe largest 40°S 
erect, is ; 'y, in practice, a 

hard-statled bed or sols is pillow ander the grains, the mean of the whole fring grains, 

of the instrument above the mattress with the 
intention of influencing the position of the stone. In hospital | the 
practice, operating table answers uisi 
now-a-days be considered as a remnant of a certain amount of The 
claptrap which was associated with the early history of the | 1.25 two and a half times that hitherto obtained by other 

The question as to the propriety of giving chloroform in : 

: . : : t might be urged in objection that the obtained 
ber of the cases I have had ever since ansathosia was intro- | and earthy ‘phosphates; 

can of it in unqualified praise. ere are man: : Nap ‘ 
instances in which it is not requisite, but I am certain that | Varisbly incinerated and the amount of ash deducted, so that 
without it the would be well-nigh impossible in a a a further objection might be urged that, owing to 


1:00 equal to 
of Bove. wy As will be 
seen by reference to the the urea was 


the extent to which the evaporation was carried, the - 


But, Sir, the subject of lithotrity cannot be treated as I : ° : Spe 
tates would contain a sensible amount of hippuric acid. 
think it deserves without reference to lithotomy ; and such | 444 thonsiane dh ht for. y of t) 


to 
dryness on a water-bath, and the extract ed; this was, 


street, St. James’s. Mr. Robert Cheere, an origi 


of this ital has been held lately at Willis’s Rooms, King- 


when I shall state the results of that ience which has : 

enabled me, from my own ice, to form this collection of the high al rod A 

calculi, which I have now the honour to place before you. fter having | ighed, was digested with — 
Kixe’s Cottece Hosprrat. — The annual festival ing pro- 


glass ; ppuric 
aie it would have been detected by the bitter-almond-like odour 
- nitro-benzine which would have been evolved, only a trace of 


to and a munificent supporter of the ital, ided, and : : . 
was yy tery by upwards of 170 eres pac whem which, however, was in any case perceptible. The alcohol of 


- ‘ course 
F. Professor Miller, Captain Walter, 
pines which had t on far from the amounts given by me being in excess, large 
anniv and whieh Sell to ep , of £4000. as they are, I would here distinctly state my belief that 
% rye they really fall short of what they ought to be, and this for 
Prewiminary Examinations.—It may be interesting | several reasons. First, it is searcely possible to be ann, 

i examina- whole 


the colouring matter from the precipitates, in 


s College, | rust be remembered that the uric acid obtained by other 
i was also contaminated with that substance. 


whatever the tions taken, that one obtains the 


preliminary 
tion in General Knowledge Stine ae Gee the urine voided in every case ; second, several of the urines, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons on Tuesday next, | and ially those first experimented upon, were not. eva- 
the 20th inst., and that gentlemen passing this examination, to the full extent requisite to obtain the whole of the 
uric acid; third, some few of the samples were 


at a somewhat too a temperature ; fourthly, in some in- 


this position seems desirable; but the fallacy of not searching 
behind the prostate has been long since exploded. The best 
of modern sounds, that with the short curve recommended 7 
Heurteloup, was constructed with the view of being 
point downwards into this pouch, and to catch a small stone 
certain maneuvre. These two sketches i my meaning. 
Fig. 5 shows the lithotrite with its beak upwards, in a posi- 
Fie, 5. 
i 
we 
| tion not likely even to touch the stone; the other (Fig. 6) 
Fic. 6. 
U CF / there is a wide difference, explained in part by the imperfect. 
— observance of the precautions necessary for the estimation of 

or anger in moving e es 
other part of the bladder. particulars already detailed, lave mysell instituted a grea’ 
of the latter theme, which I intend to do at my next lecture, 
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TABLE L. 
Amount of Uric Acid in the Urine in Health. 


Urea. 


5 


a 

= 

— 

3s 


= 


Mean of the whole 21°00 


| 1019 


* In unexceptionable health, 
TABLE IV. 
Colouring Matter dc. abstracted by Alcohol. 


Initials. Colouring matter. 


>> 


> 


> 
"pp 
>> 


L 
> 
a 


See 


& 


TABLE II. 
Amount of Uric Acid in the Urine in Disease. 


1017 
1025 


1017 


a 
S 
=a 


1013 1010 
1016 | 1017 
1017 | 1016 


B44 10188 10173 


11-13 14°70 
16-43 17-06 


BE: : 


Tae Laxcer,] 
. | | . | Ist day. | 2nd day. 
ibe | Grain | Grin | Grin, | 
G. M. 1014 | 1013 
W. 8. 1019 | 1022 
D.N. 1013 | 1014 
J. A. 1028 | 1025 
E. 8. 1014 | 1012 
1023 | 1018 
1027 1031 
1015 1015 
1020 1014 
= 1025 | 1026 
23-09 533°8 513 56, 1017 | 1018 
593°6 | 58] 63 
| 
i Day's excretion | 
t 
| 36°67 3°40 
40°50 5°30 
25°20 156 
20°10 2-90 
22°65 2-22 
22-09 3°60 
40°12 5°10 
| colouring matter ... 2°53 
uric acid.| urea. | 
Grains. Grains. | Oun-es.| Ounces.| 
35°63 | 588 | 334| 77 
| 1017 65 | 30 
457 | 1013 | 805) 8°16 
384 | 1025 | 600) 6°76 
25 1030 | 1030 ove oe 
434 | 1025 |1020 | .. | ... 
62 | 1033 1021 | 17°10| 144 
344 | 1018 |1023 | 
53 | 1019 |1021 | 1-07 
66 1017 | 1014 67 46 
| 764 | 1012 ‘1011 160 | 145 
86 1015 |1013 | 370 | 345 
| 76} | 1020 |1016 | 17:00/ 13-8 
8 82 1013 | 1012 10 | 143 
85 57 | 410 
48 153) 52 
| 30 
* Women, 
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ESTIMATION OF URIC ACID IN\HUMAN URINE. 


——— 


stances a delay of two or three days ensued before the deter- 
mination could be proceeded with. I am therefore persuaded 
that the real mean, instead of being 21°00 graina, is mearer:24 


grains. 

That this view is really correct, is to some extent substan- 
tiated by the results of the determinations given in Table IL., 
and which were made with the strictest attention to every 


necessary detail. 
It is true that the mean of these results furnishes only 
Now baling th then the mean of the urea is but 488 grains. 


Now the mean.of the latter to be 512°4 as usually 
ealculated, and increasing the uric acid in same relative 
proportion, the mean would be raised to 18°77 ; but the 
mean ofthe urea actually obtained b bs shane in 
Table L., is 592 grains, which would furnish by by calculation 


21:8, jor nearly 22, grains. 
eee 
the greatest care that uniform results can be,obtained, and 
that wo whole amount of uric acid contained in any urine is 


Tin thes the next place, numerous experiments were made with a 
view ;to determine the amount of uric acid in the urine in 
varions eases of disease. These results are given in Table III. 
It will be seen that the smallest amount of urie acid ob- 
tained in any case was 8°74 grs., and the largest no less than 
40°5 grs.; the mean of the whole being 20°00 grs. Ina case of 
Bright's disease, in which urie acid is stated to be usually very 
deficient, no less than 27°0 gra. were obtained. 

The same remarks made in pee to the mean results of 
Bhe analysis of healthy urine, appl equally in this case, and 
the actual amounts given in the are, no doubt, in some 
instances much too low. 

None of the samples —_ 


by me contained, in any con- 
siderable amount, de: 


urie acid or urates ; and I believe 
that urines very cher in uric acid than any I have sub- 
jected to analysis,are constantly to be met with im disease, 
and which would furnish on the day’s excretion some 50 grs. 
or even 60 grs. of urie acid. In proof of the f 
tion, I may state that I obtained, in a case of ascites, 

5000 grs. of the urine no less donde Choneciedtania, a2 or 
nearly one grain to. the ounce. 

Of course, during evaporation the colour of the urine becomes 
deeper from concentration, and the uric acid, precipitated will 
therefore take up a larger proportion of me matter than 
3% would do in a very pale and dilute urine he uric acid 
ebtained from concentrated urine is also amorphous, in place 
of talline, as it is when thrown down from dilute urine, 
and it is therefore in the condition best suited for becoming 
stained ; it is, moreover, mixed with more,or less urate. 
The colour of the. uric acid deposits obtained from evapo- 
rated urine differs greatly, it. v; from pale fawn to 
pink and red, according to the character of the urine from 
which they were obtained. The amount of acid used also 
affects most materially the colour: thus some of the urines, 
to which different quantities of the acid were added, yielded 
deposits differing greatly in colour. In those cases in which 
the largest —— of acid was used a pink precipitate formed, 
as though uroérythine were present, although the experiments 
en.the same urine with the smaller amounts of acid yielded 

its of afawn colour, This result I have observed over 
over again, and it is sufficiently curious to deserve to be 


reeorded. 
The tity of matter, abstracted 


The quantities there given clearly show that the uric acid 

various amounts of colouring matter from the urine, 

and: therefore that no fixed rule of relationship can be laid 

down between the amounts of uric acid and the colouring 
matter obtained, as has been attempted by some authors, 

The alcoholic extracts treated with nitric acid effervesced 


DEFERMINATION OF URIC ACID BY MEANS OF HYDROCHLORIC 
ACID. 


The variable and uncertain results hitherto obtained in the 
determination of uric acid by means of hydrochloric acid are 
as to a want, 
ef strict attention to all the precautions necessary to ensure 

ave fou itions under which the determina-: 
tion should be made are as follow :-— 


lst. The quantity of urine oj be large ; 
The urine should bo perfect 
The urine should be perfectly fresh, especially if it con- 
tain albumen, sugar, or other fermentable matter. 
3rd, The evaporation should be ww os conducted, for the 


two first thirds of the amount over the naked flame, but for 
the last third over the water-bath, the of 
moderated towards the close of the process. 


In the case of is, of urines 

a c gravity of 1016 u —the evaporation 
bs te extent of t one-fourteenth the 
bulk 0} upon; but in the case of urines below that gra- 
vity the evaporation should be carried to even one-eighteenth 
or one-twentieth. 


evaporated, grains 
of hydrochloric acid, of specific gravity 1° ‘i, being added to 
the evaporated residue of every 5000 grains of urine, 

6th. That since the results are so. materially affected by 
temperature, and if the determinations are made in the 
summer, or autumn, the evaporated urine to which the nequi. 
site quantity of acid has been added, should be placed in an 
ne est, furnished daily with a few fresh lumps of ice ; or in 

mixture ; and htt for forty-eight hours. 

ae the ev urine containing the 
uric acid should be filtered through pure but not 

per, and one yielding but an infinitesimal amount 

th That the precipitate, when collected on the filter, 

should be washed with cold distilled water, applied by a 
of a small wash-bottle, the same amount of Nao > 

loyed in every case—viz., 400 grains—to the precipitate o 
jae from 5000 of urine. It is desirable of pm that 
as little water should be =e as Y wpoos on account of 
its solvent action, on the uric acid. I have 
detailed in this show that the rule laid down by Messrs. 
Neubauer and Vogel, of allowing 015 of uric acid for 

of filtrate, is one whic 


every 400 ied to he urine, 
is peal destitute of foundation, al the amount 


too 
of 


evaporated, 
rst y ing them on ous paper, 
then to and Beg weighed, the 
latter operation ormed in a weig! 
10th. filters the be invari- 
ably incinerated, and the amount aaa ash : deducted. 
llth. As an additional precaution, and where extreme accu- 
racy is desired, the precipitates prior to incineration should be 
digested with a mixture of three parts of absolute alcohol and 
one of spirit of wine; the colouring matter thus sepa- 
after properly dried in a water-bath, should 
be weighed and the amount deducted, the ash obtained by _ 
calcination of the residue insoluble in the alcohol being like- 


wise sub’ 
12th. In d the uric acid in cases of disease, it is_. 
‘or albumen, and t even it ma in s 
it will be weighed. 
In 


the nitric acid, carbonic acid and ni! being evolved. 
this fact I had hoped to have been able to found a process | 
for the easy estimation of the uric acid, by i 


[Juxw 17, 1865," 
| 
5th. The acid should be added only after the urine hag been 
| for a few days im- order to see if any further — . 
any urine contains a deposit of either uric acid or the urates,. | 
it is necessary to well warm the urine until the deposit is eom-. 
pletely dissolved, in order that a fair average sample may be- 
obtained for ipitation. 
freely, in the same manner as uric acid does under similar | cates the presence of carbonates. never was a stronger. 
cireumstances. This reaction may possibly be in part due to | instance of an inaccurate statement than this. When nitrie~ 
the-presence of hypozanthine. acid is added to hot urine in a test tube more or less efferves- 
cence invariably ensues, and in many eases it is most copious , 
| vescence is caused by the — of the uric acid ; 
y graaua u , the volume © gases evo: vec 
made many experiments with this,object, but I found that the  - 
| to be upon, and that it was subject to. 
twe fatal sources of error. Thus a portion of the i 
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Duk ON THE INJURIES SUSTAINED BY THE LATE PRESIDENT LINCOLN. [Juxx 17, 1865. 


matter of the urine on the addition of nitric acid is also decom: 
-with effervescence like uric acid, the urine when heated 
some time gradually losing a considerable portion of its 
colour; and, secondly, when a mixture of urine and nitric acid 
is subjected to the prolonged action of heat, the urea likewise 
carbonic acid being evolved. In the 


striking tether of colour would appear, 


very é 


the true colouring matter of the urine, but upon some 
hypozanthine. 


substance, possibly 
General Conclusions. 
conclusions to be deduced from the experi- 
ae in this communication are— 


Ist. That thes whole of the statistics of uric acid are de- 
stroyed by ey given which can be There is not a single figure 


or quantity given whi be regarded as any means 
accurate or precise. The statements made as to occasional 


PATHOLOGY of this acid require re-examination and revision. 
Wimpole-street, May, 1965. 


NOTE ON SOME OF THE .INJURIES sus. | 


TAINED BY THE LATE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By T. LONGMORE, D.LG., 


_ PROFESSOR OF MILITARY SURGERY AT THE ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


bone, 
observed at the post-mortem inspection of the President 
Lincoln, produced by contre-coup ? ‘History of an analogous 
_ ease, in-which one orbitar plate was fractured without contact 


posterior wound were fou 
fracture by coutre-coup, was observed at the post-mortem in- 


spection of the lamented late President of the United States. 


The pistol-ball, a round one, was fired, as is well known, by 
the assassin from a distance of a few feet only, and struck the 
President on the back of the head. The autopsy showed that 
the projectile had penetrated the occipital bone one inch to the 
left of the longitudinal sinus; had driven before it for about 
three ‘inches ‘the piece of bone which it had punched out, as it 
were ; and ‘that, leaving this fragment behind, it had itself | Ve" the 
then passed on obliquely across, from left to right, through 


sphere, in which it lodged, immediately over the right orbit. 


The ball did not strike ‘the anterior part of the cranium, its 
force having been expended before reaching so far; yet, at the | 
autopsy, according to the report of the post-mortem appear: 
ances furnished by Assistant-Surgeen C. S. Taft, U.S. Army, 
to the Philadelphia Medical Reporter, ‘‘ the orbitar plates of | bone, though inj above as 
both orbits were found to be the seats of comminuted fracture, : 

the fragments being forced inwards, and the dura mater cover- - 
ing ‘them remaining ‘uninjured. This double fracture»was | _. of the brain above it by the ball on its entrance. 


decided to have been caused by 


absence of uric acid from human urine I believe to be without 
foundation. 
2nd. That. many of the statements made respecting the |‘ 


in all directions 


there was no reason to 


‘the injury. 


contre-coup.” 
If the term “contre-coup” be limited to its precise significa- R. 
of 


tion of ‘‘ counter-stroke”—i.e., the impression made by the | at the Cape of Good Hope, 


stroke on the part of the cranium opposite to that directly | the admission of the 


struck by the ball,—will the force of contre-coup explain the hist 
fractures in this instance? It seems very difficult to conceive |  Netiey 


that the orbitar plates could be fractured by such a counter- 
w received the primary blow, including the expanse of the 
are an which they are so strongl a] 
wr y, remained entire and 
be ischnal tether to the 
stroke, or sudden impulse, of ‘the 


within which the orbitar 
undulatory 
brain-substance itself —_ the thin 


doubt that the 7 


at autopsy of the 
Lincoln ; 
i work on 

it at the 


following istiee 


ig ofthe was. para- 


recognise persons about him ; but, with the exception of a few 
he seemed never to have spoken after 


case were very 


ness, and fever ensued. A bed-sore formed over the saerum. 
He was brought to the M Hospital at Sierra Leonewn 
the 4th of January, 1850, in the above-mentioned 
with a hernia the wound for «half 
aninch. ‘There were also collections of under the 
behind the posterior On the’ 92th 
January he became feverish, weaker, 
died on the Mth of the same 

At an examination abscesses round 


of the brain underneath. 


there wae of 
There was no mark of violence near this part 
the anterior lobe of the left 


te that 


notes of a caseim 


it became 


externally ; amd 
which covered this 


= 
n- 
nee of colouring matter and urea the uric ac 
readily determined with nitric acid; for I found 
uric acid, either free or combined, was diffused in hot wat 
it readily decomposed on the addition of a few drops of ni 
acid. which a similar fracture took place in one orbitar plate, froma 
A fact which I have also observed, and which deserves to | ball passing along—only grooving—the upper surface of the 
be recorded in this place, is, that when nitric acid is added to | hemisphere lying over the plate broken. In. this. instance 
a hot urine, the mixture very quickly becomes of a dark or communicated 
brown-sherry colour; this by prolonged boiling of the mixture | lo the bram-su ce by the passage of the use ile 4uad 
gradually disappear: | been continued on with sufficient force to the orbitar plate to 
bffec its fracture. This case is of icular imterest just mow 
n 
esident 
rence ha 
wounds 
of Tar Lancer for publication 
tory 
Michael C——, boatswain’s mate of H.M. 
wounded in the head by a musket-shot, on the 12th December, 
| 1849, while attacking pirates in the river Jeba, on the emai 
| of. Africa. The ball entered the cranium over the anterior 
| margin of the parietal bone of the left side, midway between 
he squamous and sagittal sutures, and, passing backwards 
hearly parallel with the surface, made its exit near the protu- 
srance of the parietal in the bone-ame 
ach. and a half wide by three inches 
ing it extensively around the point of exit. Some of the 
otracture of t 
lysed. After recovering 
eonseioas so far as to understand what was said t 
toryad, 
esticss- 
4 
nd to be connected: with 
ge piece of the parietal 
the rest, and remaimpd 
| 2ttached only to the scalp. The left later.1 ventriclew=as 
r communicated with the exposed surface ; its posterior 
ior cornua were filled with pus. The choroid plems 
7 and had pus diffused through it, and thisewas 
the neighbouring surface of the left lobe of thewere- 
mm cutting into the substance of the hemispheresit 
consistence ; ut 
w of the surface which had been exposed bythe 
leading down into the ventricle, there was an-in- 
lm. infiltrated with pus, of not more than a tenth of 
| an inch in thickness, which contrasted strongly with the 
| pearance 
ye, ana 
sound 
e 
sub 
: } exammation was made by 
| sat into the Military at 
t into the Mili ital 
4 amt, ished me some years ago with the 
related above. 
| Hospital, June, 1965. 
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REPORT OF A CASE OF 
MULTIPLE FATTY TUMOURS 


By C. C. RICHARDS, M.D., &c. 


As I believe it is right and proper that all cases of unusual 
occurrence should be made known to the profession, whether 
their results be favourable or otherwise, I venture to think 
the following worthy of record, as a remarkable case in which 
varying in size from that 


the operation, had the assistance of Mr. Wilson and myself. 
M—, thirty-one years, i 


ith the hand; but its costal attachments were 
firm, though not so firm as to require much use of the 

i wi ient lost from 
and which, doctthoes so lowered 


5 


sank 
was completed. That the oozing was 


when entire it must have weighed at least 

That the tumour is not to be compared in size 
I am well aware (see Cooper's “ i 

t I have not been able to see an account of any 


London is the nearest ap; h to anything of the kind that 1 
can find); and it is much to be at he was not ope- 
rated upon sooner, before his affected, as I believe 
he d have recovered the operation, he 
might have lived afterwards. 

Bryngolwg, Aberdare, April 25th, 1965. 


ving | lieved by a starch-and- 


in about an hour and a | ™°™ 


FATAL CASE OF EMBOLISM 
By EDWIN H. ROE, M.R.C.S. 


advance after the os was fully dilated, it was terminated with- 
out difficulty by the long forceps. The child was alive, The 
perineum was slightly torn. She complained next day of slight 
abdominal pain, but there was no tenderness on pressure. The 
pulse was 100, and small. She continued in a low weak state, 
though taking brandy and nourishments, until Jan. 25th, when 
violent griping and ing came on. This was at once re- 


seemed more cheerful, and said she felt much better ; but 


Autopsy, sixty hours after death.—The peri contained 
about two ounces of clear, straw fluid. The heart was 
pale and flabby ; both sides were almost e , there being in 
No clots in any of the cavities. The lungs were itant 


over ; there was post-mortem main 
trunk of the pulmonary artery was open, but the branches 
contained light-coloured fibrinous clots. On .g hold of one 
on the right side, a tree-like body was wi wn ; the thick- 
ness of main branch was one-third of an and from 


which were thin, resembled in 

posed in concentric layers, not y ; some were 
white out, whilst others contained in their interior red 
clotted blood. There was nothing remarkable about the abdo- 
minal organs. The involution of the uterus was com No 


plete. 
trace of peritonitis, The liver looked somewhat larger 


F 


This assertion has been 
ly contradicted by Dr. 


us. 

Deatu or Pror. Revert.—Dr. Reveil was 
the most promising scientific chemists of Paris, 
assistant ea to the Faculty of Medicine 
School of Pharmacy. He died suddenly at a n 
Versailles, where he was ordering flowers for a family 
the age of forty-four. The deceased 
of overwork, as the public and courts of law placed 
implicit confidence in him as an analytical chemist. Dr. 
obtained all his appointments by competition, and 


indefati le labourer in the branch of science he had 


He ished many works, and quite a 
Mr. Piesse’s book on perfumes. 


= 
A. P——, aged forty years, a domestic servant, unmarried, 
was taken in labour of her first child on January Ist, 1865. 
The labour was tedious, and in consequence of there being no 
of a pea to twice the dimensions of a child’s head. The case e 
occurred in the practice of Dr. Davies, of Bryngolwg, who, in « 
ed 
Cave, Chic and Mis lauda e 2 
by playing harp at a tavern. Nine days ago he called 
Studded Dr. Davies to ask advice about a number of tumours | pulse was still quick and weak; no pain and no difficulty of 
more or less over the whole of his body, but par- costhinn, At half-past nine on the same evening, after getting 
ticularly respecting a very large one situated in the left axilla, up to the night-chair, che became suddenly agitated, throwing 
and extending from beneath the pectoral muscles in front to | her arms violently about, and exclaiming ee sho es ving, 
bask extent, | and also complaining of extreme pain in the belly. 
and surrounding it on its dorsal aspect. From its enormous | breathing was deep, irregular, and gasping ; she was extremely 
size and the pressure exercised by it, the arm was kept in a| pale; both fmces and urine were passed under her. At ten 
semi-extended position, getting ee myer and useless ; | py. she was dead, becoming quiet and calm shortly before her 
and, in consequence of the state of his arm and | death. 
hand, he had been obliged to give up his occupation as harpist. 
In ‘appearance, the tumour itelf wa covered with a net- 
work of varicose veins, and the most pendulous part looked 
blue and inflamed as if about to slough. To the touch it Sols | 
as if it contained fluid, but —_ percussion vibration was not 
distinct. However, as he had several tumours on the 
body elaewher, varying in walnut to a cocoa-nut, 
i tumours, it was t 
that the axillary might be of the same 
his health was evidently suffering from the weight of the tu- 
mour, and he was most anxious to have it removed, his wishes 
were acceded to. There were also two tumours the size of 
cocoa-nuts on the front of the body, one of which was situated 
on the front of the right thigh, the other on the left hip; with 
a great many smaller ones (from twenty to thirty) over the 
whole of the abdomen. The back was thickly studded with 
popliteal spaces, one over the coccyx, one of consi size 
on the nape of the neck, and another under Solin 80 | ordinary ; but the spleen was norm 
that it might be said that he was literally a mass of | This case is interesting, not only from embolism being a 
On the 20th inst. he came again to the surgery, most anxious to | ner of its snqeess 3 or although the quick and feeble pulse | 
have the axillary tumour removed, as it pained him much ; 80 | and extreme wore 
in the evening Dr. Davies removed the entire mass, which | over as of no importance, yet they were attributed rather to 
ee =i. intermingled with fibrous tissue | the ing circumstances of her confinement, as she seemed 
and cartilage. in the mass was « large biovular| the diagrace of her position very and. was 
cyst, which gave way after the skin was and from | besides of an extremely taciturn disposition. I never examined 
which sbout three pints of serous fluid ran out. the heart during life, as there was no complaint at any time of 
There was but little difficulty in detaching the tumour from | pain or uneasiness in the chest, nor any of breathing. 
the surrounding tissues, as two-thirds of it wes most readily Patricroft, 1965. 
rather Tue Sr. Pererssure Errpemic.—Some time ago 
appeared in the Weiner Med. Woch. a letter stating that t 
St. Petersburg hospitals were closed against oo medical 
so_as to conceal the real nature of the epidemic, su 
gen is eviden rom e tac at 1b was only necessary n government. 18 physician sent a le r to @ Jou 
secure one artery, and that the hemorrhage immediately Ste 
ere St. Pe g, stating that the test courtesy is shown 
ee ee ee ist of to visitors, that every facility is - en for investigating the 
eighed eight | 
so that 
bounds. 
remov 
bu 
having the body so completely covered with tumours | 
as this poor man (certainly the account of a man introduced | 
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OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


IN THE 


HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


et dissectionum historias, tum aliorum, tum habere, et inter 
comparare.—MozGaent De Sed, et Caus. Morbd., lib. iv. Prowmium. 


8ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 

MALIGNANT DISEASE OF THE THIGH, OF RAPID AND PAIN- 
FUL GROWTH, REQUIRING AMPUTATION AT THE HIP- 
JOINT ; RECOVERY FROM THE OPERATION, BUT DEATH 
NEARLY EIGHT WEEKS AFTERWARDS FROM PUS IN THE 
FEMORAL ARTERY. , 

(Under the care of Mr. Samvgn Lane.) 
ForMpsLe as the operation of amputation at the hip-joint 
necessarily is, from its subtracting a large portion of the body 


Dr. Fayrer, of Caleutta (see Tue Lancet, vol. ii. 1864, p. 551), 
which contained the details of a successful case of this 


first having occurred to Mr. Wigstrom, of the 24th 

whose case appeared in our columns in 1850. In the table of 
cases which follows, recovery from the operation is noted in 6, 
which is really a large per-centage ; and if the cases of injury 
requiring the operation be excluded, it will present even a more 


favourable aspect still, for then we have 8 instances of malig- 
nant disease and 3 of extensive disease of the femur demand- 


ion, Mr. Erichsen 
that it 


In 42 cases in which it 
a and 18 died. It 
in mili practice, for of 

Yi all died ; and the same 
in the 30 


No. Sex. 


Reference in 
Tue Lancer. 


Vol, 1, 1857, p. 31 ...... 


Vol. 1, 1853, p. 405 ...... 
Vol. 1, 1854, p. 442 ...... 
Vol. 1, 1855, p. 363 ...... 
Vol, 2, 1857, p. 444 ...... 
Vol. 1, 1857, p. 6 ....0000 
Vol, 1, 1857, p. 31 ...... 
Vol. 1, 1857, pp. 343,380 
Vol. 2, 1857, p. 443 ...... 
Vol. 1, 1960, p. 319 

Vol. 1, 1885, p. 651 ...... 
Vol. 1, 1865, p. 652 ...... 
Vol. 1, 1865, p. 652 ...... 
Vol. 1, 1865, p. 566 ...... 
Vol. 1, 1865, p. 566 ...... 


EEE 


y 
moved the limb at the hip-joint, under 


3 Mirror ing the operation, with recovery in 6, or more than one- 
half. If to the cases given in the table we add the 2 Indian 
cases and the 3 provincial (two of these were published in Tur - 
Lancer jo have a total of ampu- 
| tation at ip-joint, with recovery in 10, which, we repeat, 
, a is remarkably good when the nature of the operation is con- 
as i ing to thei rubseuent fatal ination ; 
—_— but, in all fairness, they must be idered as recoveries, the 
Sees ees and some other cause having to do wi 
cases tabulated, 4 were females, and the cause requiring the 
thee ion, sithough death followed 
operation, in 3, 
| amputation at ip-joint t is a source of great 
| danger in the hemorrhage ; tat thisis so well contelled 
: | that comparatively very little blood is It is asserted, too, 
: | that the shock of the operation is much less than formerly 
| used to be the case, in consequence of the employment of anzs- 
thetics, and that success has been more frequent of late years 
| | that cause, ae Be the better selection of cases. In 
| | dwelling upon the results of the t 
from the parent trunk, yet several cases of recovery have been | Si so far as he could ascertam from published 
: placed on record. Very recently we noticed the pamphlet of 126 times ; and of these, 76 died. In 47 instances it 
| chief of amputations, which was, however, secondary to an Bad win in ay 
| amputation of the thigh twelve days previously. This was shown to occur 
: stated to be the second successfr] instance in India, the | Legouest. On the other , it Was practised four times m 
the late Italian war by J. Roux, with success in each instance. 
) and still more so when the operation is performed 
| for chronic disease. All severe injuries requiring it end fatally, 
: ea shown in our table of the operations performed in the 
| metropolitan hospitals. 
Age. Natare of Disease. | Result. 

. fracture of Death afterwards 
| | 32 Severe compound fractare 

| and gangrene on 
60 Malignant diocese of Somer. Death on second day from ex- 
| 26 Fibro-cystic disease of leg and 
| 98 | Severe compound fracture of | Death two hours after. 
| , Recovery. 
Extensive disease of thigh and Recovery. 
entire femur. 
| Medullary cancer of femur. Death two hours after from 
Death im five hours from shook, 
Death in twelve hours. 
So Recovery; death in eight weeks 
from pus in artery. 
bed Mr, Wells, | Samaritan. | F, | Malignant tumour of the thigh. Recovery death a year after 
. ; death in two months 
| Mr. Lane, St.Mary's. | M. Malignant disease of the femur | 
15 | | | Mr. Curling. | London, | M. Necrosis of shaft, head, and | Death in five weeks. 
Elizabeth S——, twenty-one, was admitted Jan. 20th, | little oozing of blood. Six weeks from the commencement of 
1862. bor thigh was attacked with —Mr. Lane re- 
and swelling, which at the time was supposed to be the result c orm, by the 
of inflammation of the periosteum covering the femur; for as unusual occurred 
the enlargement went on, the pain became very violent, and | after it ; there was profuse suppuration rom the stump, and 
sho unter When Mr. | the sutures and came away in the regular course. 
Lane saw the limb he suspected the disease would turn out to About six weeks the operation a clinical lecture on the 
be of a malignant nature. > ppemed se meal y from the | caso was given, as « successful one, for the, stump had all 
time of its commencement, the swelling had so much in- me Popa oy a little She was able to be moved about, 
that gen aout of pin preset was the windlows for fresh air. She died on 
trocar plunged into the swelling gave exit to ing but a March 29th, coven weeks snd, Shave days after the removal of 
AA 
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the limb. A little while before death, instead of gaining flesh 
her a ite to fail ; bedsores, which had commenced, 
slou, hing over the sacrum and hips took 
gradually weaker. Slight shivering sti, 
symptoms somewhat resembling pyemia, she gradu- 


lin limb after removal presented »-decided specimen of soft 


‘ao post-mortem examination, a little pus was found in 
ioumendicen but the stump had quite healed. No malig- 
the femoral , how- 


was a sequela from it that she died—the pus in the artery. 


SEVERE COMPOUND COMMINUTED FRACTURE OF BOTH LOWER 
LIMBS ; AMPUTATION OF ONE AT THE HIP-JOINT, 
OF THE OTHER ABOVE THE KNEE. 


(Under the care of Mr. Samvet Lanz.) 


The melancholy details of the following case tell their own 
tale. A fearful injury literally smashed one leg, and so muti- 
lated the other that it was only held together by pieces of 
integument. As the bleeding was general, and time under the 
circumstances could not be lost, the house-surgeon did what 
seemed best at the moment to afford a chance for the poor 

and to immediately diminish the amount of 

was undergoing. Accordingly one limb was taken off above 
the kn: knee and the other at the hip-joint. produced 
relief, and allowed comparative ease for the remaining hours 


A railway -one, was to the hos- 
-pital on ith’ ata and im- 
“mediately admitted into o the i ward under the care of 


spectacle 


smashed ; 
7 he knee- the fragm: 
nerves ; t -joint u en 
the femur projecting u op per Hemorr! 
tected was torn off, and a 
it ex nearly to the anterior superior process 
‘the ilium. On examining the right leg, Por spinous proce 
‘broken about an inchor two below the knee-joint, and the 
was held only by a small portion of skin; the knee was 
muded_ partiall and peared bruised and 


vonce determined therefore to 
Yn this opinion his colleagues, Mr. Brooke and Mr. H. Smi 
‘coincided ; and with their assistance, chloroform slowly 
edmiaistesed, he removed the right limb first, above knee, 
by the circular method; and then the left limb at the hip, 
cutting up on the anterior a surface to the head of 
the bone, 
teres, dislocating th 


was not in so much but he ay _ an 
about eight and a hours after 
wus from the first looked wu 

umanity’s sake, aad as 


operation was resorted to for 


Hi 
pit 


means of saving the poor fellow’s life. 


SAMARITAN HOSPITAL. 


MALIGNANT TUMOUR OF THE THIGH, OBLITERATING THE 
FEMORAL ARTERY; AMPUTATION AT THE 
HIP-JOINT ; RECOVERY. 


(Under the care of Mr. Spencer WELLS.) 


F 


: 


FE 


The sciatic nerve terminated, at the i 
been divided, blood taken 
from cells in the i i te of the tumour con- 
tained cells differmg from 5 in their irregular size 
and outline, and closely resembling observed in the juice 
of the tumour. 


Provincial Bosptal Reports. 


EXTENSIVE NECROSIS OF THE FEMUR, FOR WHICH 
AMPUTATION AT THE HIP-JOINT WAS - 
PERFORMED ; RECOVERY. 


(Under the care of Mr. Goprray.) 


i 


i 
it 
= 


ee Tue following case may be asserted to be an instance of 
more or less contained in distinct cysts, the size of marbles; | good recovery, for the patient was in excellent health six 
and each one of these rapidly increasing accounted for the | months after the operation, although a hard tumour was then 
forming in the cicatrix. The limb was exhibited before the 
Pathological Society im January, 1863, and a brief account of 
case is recorded in the Transactions of that body. 

A tumour of the biceps muscle was first observed in the 
ever, pus Was found Within it, Jus ow rouparts ugament, | thigh of a young married woman in March, 1862; and as it 
the vessel being obliterated above and below the Two | was increasing rapidly, it was entirely removed in June fol- 
above. No pus whatever was found in any of the veins. e malignant growth soon recurred at the same spot, and the 
obliterated part above implicated the epigastric and circumflex | foot and leg began to suffer from want of circulation. The 

foot and outer part of the leg had previously become anzs- 
thetic, owing to the division of the sciatic nerve at the removal 
of the tumour. In November the patient fell, and fractured 
tumour grew more idly, general health 
suffer; it was to remove 
Very little blood was lost, and the subseqrent proqress.of | 
The first“half of the wound 
ed by first intention, and the remainder by granulation. 
femoral vessels in the middle of the thigh completely obli 
three inches of the artery, the vein was 
| In June, 1863, the patient’s general health was good, a hard 
tumour, however, being present in the cicatrix of the stump. ° 
This tumour intel extended upwards, and the patient 
died just a year after the operation. 
over 18 legs. 18 pulse Was 5 
‘moved he cried out with pain. 
and as dangerous hemorrhage w 
“were ripped up and taken off, whe 
JERSEY HOSPITAL. 

Or the fifteen metropolitan hospital cases submitted to 

amputation at the hip-joint, in three it was performed for 
extensive necrosis of the femur, in one of which the patient 
recovered, In another of these cases the stump in the thigh was 
diseased after two previous amputations, yet death occurred 

aupon the femoral artery. in twelve hours. In the case of recovery, on the other hand, 

. Instant action was pn , as death appeared to be im- | the patient was twenty-four years of having extensive dis- 

aminent. Mr. Edward Parker og the house-surgeon, at | ease of the thigh aikiedicd feaant aaa ising and 
doubtful case; nevertheless, the operation y In 
both respects it was somewhat simulated by the following 
instance. 

F. J. L——,, aged thirteen years, a thin, strumous-looking 

lad, was admitted on the llth of June, 1863. remy mre | 

| wet weather, was seized with severe shivering, followed by 
He had at that 
terior flap as e could out of the portion of mtegument | a large abscess situated over the trochanter major, with 
that was not torn. The patient was not even taken into the to bone, and another over the outer 
operating theatre, as it was feared too much time would be | ee - bone. Under the use of meat 
wine, and cod-liver oil, he greatly improved. On the 

ec . God 
he the fistu- 
ous opening over the thigh enlarged, and the necrosed bone if 
possible removed. This was done, and it was discovered that 


partly 


ermie 
at the 


number of injections. One lady who had suffered 


tek th 


{ 


in a very few minutes, and then 


were treated there has been no relapes in either 
y also to the slight 
subseq 
before any benefit fellows the use of stomachic 
of the cellular tissue the desired 


by the injection 


i 
of after many hours. In the case of delirium tremens the 
* Paper by M. Desvignes, Med. Chir. Soc. Reports. 


sl; 


Ww 


ae attributes the greater benefits thus derived, 
e first three advantages that he believes the h 


continuous muscular excitement—exhausting in proportion to 
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tended into the hip-joint, asMibell as down the | emergent eases, in which the indications are for anodynes, 
modics, hypnotics, and nerve-tonics. And he has 
er and more pertaanent benetit to accrue from this 
treatment than from the stomachic use of morphia, 
eodeia, and other alkaloids. In many diseases there 
no certainty about the stomachic dose. In delirium 
, for instance, the pill, the draught, or 4 
for three i, partly or wholly, and, if the latter, so slowly as to 
soa. In the ineanwhile the hfe of the patient i 
at night, le, and from exhaustion may occur before that 
and ice hich would save ee ean be procured. The 
and the 4 ations of the author led him 
on the fe tration of any alkaloid for 
fivps, wh » be more beneficial than 
kindly. r of action, certainty of effec 
perfect mee of effect, avoidance of 
sleep can 
utes. Atropir 
and ease t 
e of the arm 
2 is usually oc 
y from the 
to follow, for 
injected mu 
ymach one can 
uently one ha 
y of effect. 
lie im the st 
es, but rathe 
causes, and t 
cases the hy 
answer at or 
he stomach. 
ilar tissue, 80 i 
effects manife 
rent, e.g. mor} 
lache, sicknes 
hodermic injec 
ministration ; 1 
» ever being 
ty the 
er as 
has had vario’ 

_ resisted the internal administration 
ood. hdonna, strychnia, &c., which cases he 
of a k ection of morphia, atropia, st 
md to The cure has no necessary 
ically t 
neuralg| ino pain for one year alter one injection. 
pint of smained free from neuralgia since 1859 
» hyp In two cases of sciatica, one a hatter, 
Injecta 
acticall 
wing | 
i local 
ons 
las local 
disease 
n whiell 
iled to 
stratio1 
ich 
ection, 
us pan 
part, 
rienc 
im 
aff 
with 
chiefly 
rium t 

that 
mem 
subdui 
ore surd 
ated, 
i failed 
epile 
le autho| 
of acm 
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by the mouth. In this space must limit to a brief 
notice of morphia, thus for its tonic effects. Morphia 
may be relieve pain, nor stop 
spasm, nor as a narcotic ; t as a nerve-tonic in cases of 
tt nervous exhaustion, or of irritability or great mental 
ion. In cases, in fact, in which the brain has been 
overtaxed, and the mental equilibrium lost, as in some cases 
of melancholia, accompanied by great and unnecessary anxiety, 
with insomnia. In mania @ potu and in delirium tremens 
author had even used the puncture, with morphia, so to steady 
and quiet the mind and nerves of the patient 4s to enable him 
the drunkard, the and melancholic 
ere is great mental excitement, worry, anxiety, 
insomnia. The stomachic anodyne will constantly fail to 
duce any effects ; but the h ermic dose, even where it fai 
to give sleep, will almost invariably remove the anxiety, the 
lessness, and the nervous irritability, which are the states 


without the disadvan 
given by the mouth; for it does not interfere with the liver or 
bowels, it does not cloud the brain, occasion ede 4 

petite, nor cause sickness, with the well-regulated dose. 
mentally overtaxed or the melancholic patient, the night 
administration will not always cause ay EL it sometimes 
rather arouses the brain—it may even e patient awake, 
t effect of good sleep the next day ; the patient will arise 

refreshed, mentally stronger, and fit for his day’s work. U, 
the spinal marrow and its nerves the tonic effects of m i 
are more marked when thus administered. The greater per- 

manence of effect when cases have been cured by this 
and by a comparatively small number of doses, seems to indi- 
cate that ing more than the mere anodyne influence has 
been at work. A lady, Mrs. R., was subject to neuralgia in 
not 


time. The repetition of the injection will restore power or 
tone, and if three or four injections are used where these symp- 
toms remain, in lagen cases, the patients will often 
say they feel more power return with each injection. i 
doses do not produce these tonic effects so strikingly. 

The PRESIDENT said the object was one of very great interest, 
so great that the Council had appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate it. 

Mr. Moore supposed that no new method of treatment had 
more ily come into common and deserved te than 
that which had been initiated a few years ago by the author. 
The subcutaneous injection of morphia had from the first been 
extensively used in the cancer wards of the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, and had conferred an amount of relief upon the patients 
in had ever effected. 
At the same time, he could bear out had been said by 
the author as to the speedy action of the remedy when thus 
introduced, and as to the common but not invariable exemption 
of the patients from sickness and loss of ite after it. He 
(Mr. Moore) had contrasted its effect with the endermic method 
in a case of cancer involving the nerves of the brachial plexus, 
and found more relief afforded by Mr. Hunter’s plan. He had 
also employed the hypodermic method in the two arms of 
another cancer patient, one of which was cedematous, and had 
of the morphi e was ore di to think the 
ral action of the anodyne essential to the relief of pain, as dis- 
tinguished from its merely local action. But the most important 
practical use he had made of the hypodermic plan was that of 
ee chloroform sleep for a long period after an ope- 
ration. He first employed it more than three years and 
he believed it had since been adopted by others. He had ob- 
served two especial benefits to result from it: one was the 
prevention of pain, and the other the ing or obviating 
of chloroform sickness. When obli removing cancer 
with the knife, to lay chloride of zine on the fresh wound, he 
had injected ia before the 1 pre awoke from the effects 

sleep projenged many hours, 


of the chloroform, and had foun 
and pain entirely prevented. 


mended by Alexander Wood, and in his i local pain 
was more speedily relieved by injection locally. - For instence, 


when the pain was or of the nature of tic, and the 
source of irritation eccentric, the injection had better be made 
as near as possible to the seat of pain, or, at any rate, in the 
track of nerves having a similar origin. Where the source of 
irritation was eccentric, the pain depending on disease of the 
brain or spinal it id answer as well to inject in 

other In the fast clans of eases the injection reliovel 
the local pain before it induced sleep by its action. As 
pormananey of action, ho Gia met Ghat ho 
caught the author’s i i.e., whether he meant the sleep 
was more contin or the cure was more permanent. 
He (Dr. Williams) had observed that the effects of morphia 
given by subcutaneous in, were much more y and 


- 
more rapidly off than when administered 
thus given, the dose would be larger the 
more continuous, the absorption of it into the system 


EF 


When the injection was made over the sacrum, the pain was 
relieved before sleep was induced ; if elsewhere, not until the 

Mr. Savory said all would that the hypodermic 
method was a valuable means of 


sb 


i 


e have yet to 
and for which remedies this or 
method should be chosen ; and the subject requires immediate 


in 


4] 


Mr. HuLKE he should not like the to break up 
with the idea that four grains of it be safely in- 
jected. He had known patients nearly lost by the injection 


| it for twelve houligt That it had been entirely prevented hecould 
not assert; but when it did come on it was moderate, and had ‘ 
| not occurred till towards the morning following the operation. ‘ 
Dr. whilst agreeing with the author in 
| his chief conclusions, wished to state that he had adopted the ’ 
| subcutaneous injection of morphia since it w . 
leading to exhaustion, and unfitting him for application to | 
work. Thus administered, morphia has nerve-tonic effects, | | 
case OI cancer 0 rectum, whic e attenc with 
| Curling, four grains of — had been injected, and 
| would produce sleep for six hours, with slight intermissions. | 
since had neuralgia. Another patient, Mrs. W. W., was sub- | the stomach, it would need accurate and extended mam 
me 9, ar Tg Ny The morphia injection | before any general results could be obtained, so much must be 
cured it y allowed to the different action of different substances. For 
trip to St. Petersburg in bad weather. Sciatica is more example, with regard to rapidity of effect, prussic acid seemed | 
simple pain of the nerve ; although of long standing, a single | to pass from the stomach at a rate which could scarcely be 
puncture with morphia may relieve all the pain, but the stiff- | exceeded, whereas woorara was hardly absorbed at all om 
ness, the lameness, the deficient nutrition, remain for some | the mucous membrane, and between these came a host of su! 
stances exhibiting every variety in this respect. Nor was this 
| due to the previous action of the gastric juice, for some sub- 
| stances, such as strychnia, might be kept in it for a long 
| But then there is 
| another means of inisteri 
| —by the rectum. It was, per: not generally known 
absorption is, under some conditions, more active from the 
rectum than from the stomach. Not of solids, for these will 
turn, the best—no one can be 
| Dr. FuLuer could bear witness to what the author had 
o relief might be a little more speedy, but we owe to Mr. 
| Hanter the cheervation that the injection of morphia in any 
| This was an inquest enone as the continued intro- 
| duction at one part might lead to abscesses. 
__ a grain. explained that in his a 
| Dr. Wy~n WILLIAMS i in his patient’s case 
large dose of four grains had been gradually arrived at after 
| two years’ treatment. He did not mean in any way tg imply 
| that this was a safe dose. Indeed, the dose he generally com- 
menced with was only a quarter of a grain. 
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Dr. A. P. Stewart could not admit Mr. Moore’s experiment 
clusive regarding the | general action of morphia ; for 
in the anasarcous limb there was a total arrest of absorption, 
without which there could be no therapeuti i 
the inconvenience of hypodermic injections, he could not speak 
so lightly of them as others did. He had repeatedly seen 
nausea, vomiting, vertigo, and even mild delirium, followi 
the subcutaneous injection of morphia. As regards the use 
quinine, he had on a former occasion made some inquiry as to 
effects, both local and general, of its hypodermic use, the 
author of the (M. Desvignes) having been silent as to 
the existence of any inconvenience, and he (Dr. Stewart) had 


rem 
favourite method of treating intestinal obstructions (ileus) had 


beyond the twenty-fifth, 
subject of the ermic injection i 

the Society jeiguent until the Com. 
mittee had reported on it. 
The Present asked if the results of Mr. Hunter's 
had heen drawn from public or private practice, and if patents 
e treatment. 


ect 
daily by 
dose (a thirtieth of a grain) by the 


haps succeed if administered once or twice. With regard 
Mr. Savory's observations, the author wished him to under- 
stand that the Oo ae as proposed by him was only for 
emergent cases ; as for those requi speedy relief from pain, 
or for those in which medicines failed in therr effect as usually 

iven. He could cite one or more instances of each class of 

i mentioned in the diagram in which stomachic treat- 
ment had poorioasy failed to relieve the patient ; and in most 
cases the same alkaloid was used h ermically with perma- 
nent effect. Mr. Hunter readily allowed that very speedy 
action followed the rectal administration of some medicines. 
It might be even quicker than the hypodermic method; but 
he considered it a less certain and less reliable mode of intro- 
ducing the medicine. It was one which could not always be 
recommended for cakes of the description for which the hypo- 
dermic plan seemed to be well adapted. 


amd otices of Books 


The British Arms in China and Japan. By D. F. Rexxte, M.D. 
London : John Murray. 

Dr. Rewyie served with our army in China during part of 
the campaign of 1860. He afterwards was surgeon to the 
British Legation, first at Tientsin, and subsequently at Pekin, 
and he found time for a flying visit to Japan when on the point 
of quitting China for that country. This book has partly the 
interest of a work of travels and partly that of a military nar- 
rative. The strictly medical matter of the book forms only a very 
small portion of the whole. The more unusual experience of 
Dr. Rennie, gained by a sojourn in Pekin, he has published in 
another book. Though the subjects treated of in this volume 
have been discussed in a multitude of publications, there may 
be people who are equal to reading another somewhat bulky 
account of them. Dr. Rennie writes in a fluent, easy style, with 
no great merit it may be, but without any great defect. He is 
candid and impartial in narrating what he saw, and he has 
been careful to inform himself as to matters which did not 
come under his observation. 

Dr. Rennie’s medical notes are few and far between, and 
there is so much that is new—and we fear we must add 
fanciful—in his views on one or two important subjects that 
the cursory mode of treatment he has adopted scarcely does 
justice to himself. We gather from him that the value of fresh 
air for man or beast on shipboard or in camp was not, so re- 
cently as 1860, understood by our army administrators in the 
East. The natural result was a great loss of horses and cattle 
on the voyage to the Peiho, and much disease amongst the 
men both at that and subsequent stages—lisease referable in a 
much greater degree to overcrowding and the fear of draughts 
than to any influence of locality. It is hardly credible that 
this disastrous and most costly blundering arose out of pure 
ignorance ; but there appears to have been np other explanation 
of it except ignorance and the strength of bad traditions. Dr. 
Rennie is not content with vindicating local influences—and 
so far successfully—from responsibility for mischief which had 
been laid to their charge ; he proceeds to rehabilitate mud and 
malaria, which have been generally taken for great causes of ague. 
Let them alone, he says, and they will give no one the ague ; it 
is fresh air, not foul, that gives the ague—the foundation of which 
paradoxical opinion being the fact that in some cases, within 
Dr. Rennie’s observation, persons who had lived in malarious 
districts have been seized with ague only after leaving them, 
and upon exposure to fresh breezes. We cannot discuss this 
question just now. We would only observe that three or four 
swallows do not make a summer, and that this theory of Dr. 
Rennie seems to rest on as slight an amount of evidence as 
that discredited by the proverb. Of course Dr. Rennie does 
not mean that previous exposure to malarious influences does 
not in some way prepare a man to be ague-smitten by fresh 
breezes. 

The cause of cholera is another theory upon which our 


of his recent and very interesting experiments. He (Dr. | 

. prevented absorption taking place to any extent ; but in other 
7 cases, after repeated smaller doses, the wild and extravagant 
q delirium of poisoning by belladonna had been ag amg oe 
S strychnia acted more powerfully w given rectum. 
But such a conclusion was ‘Lo taut of 
ond action of a grain so | 
administered, for he (Dr. Stewart) never gave by the mouth 
a larger dose than the fiftieth of a grain to begin with, and | 

. Hunter, in reply to the President, said that since the 
cases which he had frst treated at St. George's Hospital, he 
had drawn his conclusions chiefl pout i upon | 
< yal Pimlico Dispensary), | 

t had also largely used the treatment in private practice. | 
For the most part he found no objection on the part of | 
patients to the use of the plan. 
occasionally have objected to it, having i 
operation. It. was one of the simplest kind, giving 
or no pain, and causing no irritation, if the operate 
to simple rules. The puncture was almost painl 
the outer part of the arm; it was more painful if ] 
the tender neuralgic site. In answer to Dr. Williams, 
author said he had employed the treatment in neuralg 
centric and eccentric in. He had not found, takin; 
localized, in those of eccentric origin. In incurable 
of centric origin the relief was the same in most cases, wherever | 
injected. Sleep was not at all a necessary result of the mor- | 
phine puncture; many patients did not sleep from it. The | 
the pain or the mental excitement existing at the time of the | 
) myers te Sleep might follow, or not, according to the dose. | 

reply to Dr. Stewart, Mr. Hunter said that sickness and | 
a ae certainly occur from the use of the morphia, | 

t such cases were quite the exception. They might result | 
from the injection of a dose too large for the nature of the | 
case, or from some idiosyncrasy of the patient. He had very 

ew ( using the ily), since he 

| injected St the ond Lad for the 
ceased to localize. He thought four grains a fatal quan- | 

tty to inject beneath the human skin, a the well- | 
i been accus- 
Se ere ee by the mouth. He had himself | 
, injected more than four grains at a time, but the patient had | 
for many years taken by the mouth thirty grains of morphia 

) daily. One grain of morphia was quite the maximum for a first 
> injection, and then only in most urgent cases—as in delirium | 
tremens with great excitement. wee 
a full injecting dose for the treatment of most cases: a much | 

B uite sufficient. He quite believed in 
r plan than by the stomachic 
F i often failed, when given 
tissue would per- | 
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author has formed a theory. He says cholera is the decom- 
position of the blood by electrical agency, some condition 
(unknown to him) of the atmospheric icity concurring 
with some condition (equally unknown) of the systemic state 
of the person affected. There is so much of the unknown 
about this contribution to medical theory that it does little in 
the way of explanation compared with many hypotheses of now 
admitted unsoundness. It serves admirably, though, for a 
basis of venturesome speculation, and Dr. Rennie boldly anti- 
cipates the time when men by wearing « lightning 

will set the most alarming of diseases at defiance. As we are 
dealing with new theories, it may be well to say, that with the 
faculty in Japan the cause of cholera is held to be worms in 
the stomach. 

We have not space left for noticing the few other medical 
parts of the book, but we may quote a passage descriptive of 
an odd method of inoculation. 

“ A sin and rude mode of inoculation to be in 
to the maternal mille, 
as it issues from the breast, small-pox matter, which in 

oe probabilities are, that it undergoes decom- 


Unicisme et Dualisme Chancreux. Nouvelle Théorie =a 
- i et Rationelle des Divers Modes d’ Action du 
yphiliti 


. Par Epmonp LANGLEBERT, M.D. 

ye. 1864 

Tus is a paper read before the Pantheon Medical Society of 
Paris by the author, October 5th, 1864, in which he contends 
that the soft and hard chancres have their origin in the same 
virus. Hence he raises the standard of unicism, and combats 
the dualistic theory propounded by Bassereau, Diday, and 
others. 

M. Langlebert very reasonably finds fault with the habit of 
syphilographers of concentrating their attention on the abstract 
conception of a virus, and neglecting the vehicle which carries 
the infectious principle. He attributes distinct actions to the 
virulent pus-globules, and to the serum in which these globules 
float ; hence his theory, which we will subjoin in his own 
words :- 

**Let us suppose that the secretion of a hard chancre, the 
inflammatory state of which has been artificially revived, or 
the secretion of the soft chancre, which will be the result of 
inoculating the hard chancre just mentioned upon the patient 
himself, act upon a healthy individual only by the pus it con- 
tains, or, more strictly speaking, by its pus- ae rege what will 
be the result? It is clear that these pus- ules, which alone 
have excited a chancre upon a sy hilitte subject, will, @ fortiori, 
Kinde the same effect upon a healthy individual.” But what 

ind of chancre will that be? A si le or soft one, because 
the pus-globule cannot be taken u ~- 
therefore give rise to local a aearatny only. There will be 
local germination of the inoculated pus, from which will spring 
two or three days, first a vesicle, a pustule, final 
local uleer—viz., a simple chan 
be whatever the constitution, 
for the pus acts only as 
a thorn or very 9 d posited in the living tissue (2). But it 
may hap + the pus will find its way into a lymphatic vessel 
pws author said just now that the pus was not absorbable}, 
and having reached the next gland, it is arrested, Ne nee 


mostly excites violent inflammation aeabuskaainaion 
This, like the chancre, is a local 
= I said mostly; for it may happen in some cases, though 

are rare, that the pus will undergo in the gland a molecular 

sokitoetion and a separation of its elements, which render it 
easy of al tion, so much so as to produce itic infec- 
tion. In suc a case, however, the ins! of suppura- | P&T 
ting, becomes hard and remains i "—p. 18. 

We have ventured a sign of interrogation, as expressive 
of doubt. M. Langlebert’s theory is attractive, and neither 
devoid of facts in its support nor of very neat reasoning. But 
we are expected, in order to side with the author, to believe 


in certain occult changes in the pus lodged in a ganglion; to 
believe, moreover, that pus per se acts like a thorn, &c. How 
is it that pus from an abscess, or even healthy unspecific pus, 
does not, when inoculated, act as a thorn? The subject is a 
wide one; but M. Langlebert deserves to be heard, and we are 
happy to notice his labours. 


THE TREATMENT OF SYPHILIS BY 
SYPHILIZATION. 


Pror. Borex has appeared before the Venereal Commission, 
and by the weightiness of his evidence, as well as the earnest 
and straightforward manner which characterizes him, has, we 
believe, deepened the impression already produced by his 
printed works. He has sufficiently established the validity 
of certain i and facts to render it desirable 
that public trial be made of the mode of treatment which he 


the subject, to state that he would be prepared to spend the 
time necessary to preside over the conduct of a series of cases 
in a public institution in this country by this means of treat- 
ment. We are now authorized to state that the surgeons of 


+4 | the Lock Hospital—Mr. James Lane and Mr. Gascoyen—are 


willing, in the public interests and for the furtherance of 
medical science, to place a sufficient number of beds at the 
disposal of Prof. Boeck for this purpose, that the 
consent of the be granted. We believe that this 
Seeing the great public 
importance of the question, the status already acquired by 
is mode of treatment elsewhere under the legitimate conduct 
of . Boeck, and the high value of the subsequent im- 
munity said to be realized, we can hardly doubt that the 
governors will endorse the liberal and well-founded desire of 
their medical officers. It is especially on behalf of the public 
services that the investigation of this question is urgently de- 
sirable ; and the Lock Hospital will have rendered a service 
to the country by tendering the opportunity for testing the 
treatment, whatever be the altimate decision. 

Prof. Boeck is to return to Sweden at 

but if the of the desired 
made to him, he will, we believe, be ready to make arrangements 
for a speedy return to this count for the purpose of conduct- 
ing these cases. Meantime Prof forward for publi- 
connec e 

in 


and will | persons suff 


the treatment, they will, 


Davy’s Lamp Dumas and 
of 


at which 

ows the workmen to see about them in the coal galleries. 
The gue Se. of discs moistened with a solution 
of bichromate of e whole apparatus is very portable, 
found con will not exceed half’a farthing 
A larger and more complicated lamp has been 


Tue commodore and officers of the United States 


| has employed so largely, and with results which have induced 
| its extended employment in public institutions in Sweden. 
| 
| not been otherwise treated, and of those who had been seta 
by mercury. These papers will epitomize all that is known 
| the theory and practice of the subject ; and coming from the 
mn of the most experienced of those who have hitherto in- 
heTS, 
ate JV wiqara, DO an reu SoU AL 
to the Royal Victoria Hospital, were entertained at dinner on 
14th inst. by the officers of the medical staff mess at Netley. 
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THE LANCET. 


LONDON: SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1865. 


“‘ Examinations differ widely: in the work and qualifica- 
tions of the examiners; in the views and motives of aspirants 
for the office; in the main end and aim of the test itself. In 
regard to the latter, the difference is such that it may be ex- 
pressed by saying that some examinations are conducted to 
find out how much, and others how little, a man knows.” 
Such are the opinions of one of the acutest thinkers of the 
present day— Professor OwEN,—as reported in our journal of 
last week ; and taking them as our text, we would supplement 
his important remarks upon the examinations at the College 
of Surgeons with a few details with which the majority of 
our readers are probably unacquainted, and which are of espe- 
cial interest at the present moment, when the election of new 
Councillors is rapidly approaching. 

To the older universities, to whom Professor OWEN awarded 
a just meed of praise, we would add the University of London 
and the College of Physicians as meriting high positions from 
the manner in which their examinations are conducted. Let 
us inquire, however, a little more particularly how the exami- 
nations of the College of Surgeons are managed. 

In the ‘‘good old days,” which we believe the College 
authorities look back upon with fond regret, the whole exami- 
nation for the diploma lasted but one hour ; and as there were 
four ‘‘ tables” going at once, twelve or even sixteen members 
were turned out of hand in an evening, to the great advantage 
of the funds of the College generally, and the pockets of the 
examiners in particular. In process of years, however, the 
scandal of this mode of proceeding became too great; and 
owing to the movement of members of the Council, rather 
than the Board of Examiners, which more suo was obstruc- 
tive to the last, a new régime was introduced: the examination 
was divided into two parts, and became partly written and 
partly by vivd-voce demonstration and examination. 

The division of the examination into two parts—one in Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, to be passed at the end of the second 
winter, and the final one in Pathology, Surgical Anatomy, and 
Surgery, at the end of the third winter, —although beneficial in 
some respects to the student, has been to some extent disad- 
vantageous to the young practitioner for the following reasons. 
After satisfactorily passing the first examination, the student 
may, and does, dismiss from his mind all the anatomical and 
physiological facts which he had accumulated, and which he 
learns from his friends will be of no service to him at the final 
examination ; which, though said to include Surgical Anatomy, 
does nothing of the kind in reality, since very rarely is a ques- 
tion upon that part of the subject asked, and never is there 
any opportunity afforded him of proving his knowledge by 
operating on the dead body. Hence it follows that newly- 
fledged members of the College are more ignorant of Surgical 
Anatdmy than in former days, when Anatomy formed one of 
the subjects of the final examination ; and this is proved by 


the experience of the Army and Navy Examining Boards, 
which are constantly obliged to reject for the public services 
men who have but recently received their diplomas. 

The examiners in Surgery to the University of London and 
the College of Physicians think it advisable te test the know- 
ledge of candidates by taking them to the bedside, by requiring 
them to apply surgical apparatus, and to explain specimens 
and casts, in addition to paper and vivd-voce examination ; but 
nothing of the kind is done at the College of Surgeons, if we 
except the occasional production of a few stock specimens. 

With regard to the paper examination there is this unsatis- 
factory point, that the same questions are so constantly re- 
peated that it is possible to predicate with tolerable certainty | 
what will be asked. This, it may be said, is almost unaveid- 
able with such frequently recurring examinations. But a more 
serious matter is, that there is no detinite standard of excel- 
lence maintained ; the papers at one time being absurdly easy, 
and at another containing questions which require considerable 
information for their solution. Again, with so large a Court 
of Examiners as exists at this College, it is not considered 
necessary that the papers of each candidate should be sub- 
mitted to the whole Court, but éwo examiners only report 
upon each paper. With such an arrangement, where neces- 
sarily the estimation of the value of the answers by the dif- 
ferent examiners must vary considerably, it would have been 
expected that a system of ‘‘ marks,” such as obtains at every 
other pass or prize examination with which we are acquainted, 
would have been enforced as a matter of necessity ; but so far 
from this being the case, the absurd system of classifying the 
papers arbitrarily as “‘ good,” ‘‘ middling,” or “bad,” is fol- 
lowed. Now anyone who has had any experience in looking 
over examination papers must know how difficult it is to esti- 
mate a paper except by carefully allotting marks to each ques- 
tion, and that under any other system one's mind is unavoid- 
ably biased by the Jast answer. Under these circumstances it 
is obvious that the written part of the examination at the 
College affords no proper test of a candidate's information ; 
and we shall be able to show, on another occasion, that the 
vivd-voce portion is not more satisfactory. 

The whole system of examination for both the membership 
and the fellowship of the College is a subject which we com- 
mend to the attention of the elective Councillors, since to them 
we must look for any measures of reform. 


= 


Tur near approach of a general election has a special 
interest for the members of the medical profession. It is 
scarcely necessary to retrace the medical history of the present 
Parliament, A series of abortive attempts at legislation, a 
repetition of acts of petty injustice, and a general disregard of 
the interests of medical practitioners as a class of professional 
men having substantial claims on State recognition, have been 
illustrated by examples too many and too recent to require 
further comment. That medical debating society, known as 
the General Medical Council, has simply proved a failure. 
Regarding the Medical Council as occupying a position some- 
what similar to that of King Log, neither a source of con- 
fidence to its friends nor of fear to its enemies, the medical 
profession is bound in self-defence to exercise a discretion in 
affording support to candidates at the coming political struggle. 
Medical practitioners throughout the country are neither few 


J 

| 

| 
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nor insignificant. We believe that by a proper exercise of the 
influence they possess they will be enabled to elicit from candi- 
dates such pledges as may not be unreasonably exacted, so that 
when medical matters are under discussion they may, at least, 
meet with the attention the interests of so large a number of 
the electing community demand. It must ever be borne in 
mind, that to the good sense of Parliament in general, rather 
than to the proceedings of any council, must the medical 
profession look for the vindication of its position. Let 
then this general determination be carried out, of pro- 
moting the interests of candidates favourably disposed 
towards our profession. We are glad to perceive that 
there are many members of the medical profession themselves 
aspiring to the distinction of a seat in Parliament. A word to 
those who do so. The duties of Parliamentary life, if con- 
scientiously discharged, involve much physical and mental 
wear and tear. Those who are often seen and seldom heard 
may be said to constitute by far the most valuable members of 
that deliberative assembly to whom is entrusted both the 
public and the private legislation of the country. To be ‘‘a 
good working member” is to enjoy a reputation for conscientious 
discharge of duty and persistent integrity of purpose. This 
involves a close application to routine duties inconsistent with 
the active exercise of other avocations. From these duties 
members of the legal profession are generally excused, and so 
the practice of their profession proceeds pari passu with their 
parliamentary career, and constitutes a kind of political educa- 
tion that enables them to exert a certain influence in debate. 
In common justice a practising physician would be entitled to 
a similar exemption, and no doubt, if clainied, it would be 
granted. There are throughout the country many medical men 
of the largest intelligence and capacity, who would gladly avail 
themselves of their local influence to get returned did their pro- 
fessional duties permit. It is not, however, to such that we 
now address ourselves. There are medical practitioners who 
have realized independence, and retired from the more onerous 
duties of their calling, who, with vast experience of all things 
affecting the interests of a profession to which they owe much, 
might not unworthily aspire to the representation of those 
towns or boroughs in which they have achieved success. We 
know of many who, in the full maturity of intellect, and the 
enjoyment of adequate means, are admirably fitted for par- 
liamentary life. We trust that the coming election will see 
some such offer themselves. The presence of even a few mem- 
bers in the House who could speak from personal experience 
on questions of a social or medical character, would not fail to 
be productive of much practical good. The House of Com- 
mons requires but to be well-informed to act. As it is at 
present constituted it must trust to the acquired knowledge of 
members, not unfrequently most imperfectly acquainted with 
the subjects they discuss. We desire to see this state of 
things cease, and commend these suggestions to the serious 
consideration of the medical profession. 


Pvsuic attention is now painfully aroused to the question 
of railway accidents and their prevention. The recent occur- 
rence of most lamentable misadventures in rapid succession, 
disclosing the circumstances under which railway travelling is 
carried on, of necessity fills the minds of men with fear and 
apprehension. It is in vain that coroners’ juries return 


criminatory verdicts, that actions at law result in substantial 
damages, that dividends are unpaid, and the public terrified, 
if such results do not eventuate in that precaution which 
prudent men might not unreasonably be expected to exercise 
when human life is the priceless treasure committed to their 
keeping. Railway lines, like all other lines of road, require 
repair. It is worth while to inquire into the circumstances 
under which such repair is attempted to be completed. In 
the intervals between the hours of transit of the several trains 
defective lengths of rail are removed and new ones sub- 
stituted. It may be, if caution and sound judgment are exer- 
cised, that the time allowed for such repair will prove suffi- 
cient, and the coming train find the renovated portion of line 
all the safer for the changes perfected ; or it may be, as in 
the case of two, at least, of the late accidents, that the 
coming train finds the line in a condition available for transit 
at a slow and careful rate of progression, but totally unfit for 
the purposes of ordinary speed. Either the plates are not 
thoroughly settled, the rails not tightly pinned home, or the 
condition of the work is so generally incomplete, that when the 
weight of the engine presses on the further extremity of a rail 
its other end becomes tilted up; a sudden obstacle is thereby 
opposed to the following carriages, the couplings snap, and, as 
not unusually happens, the engine goes on in safety, while the 
carriages, diverted from their onward course by the shock, at 
once overturn or run down the embankment. This seems 
to be the mechanical explanation of the affair, and points 
to a condition of things quite capable of being avoided, if the 
rule be stringently adhered to, that every portion of a line 
under repair be made the object of special supervision by some 
officer of the company particularly responsible for its safety. 
The course usually adopted seems to have been to let one of 
the plate-layers act, as it were, as foreman; he, through an 
imperfect estimate of the difficulties of his position and its 
dangers, has not unfrequently trusted to chance. It may be 
that chance favours his rashness, and a train passes in safety 
over a line altogether unfit for the purposes of traffic, whilst 
those travelling remain in ignorance of their narrow escape 
from danger; or, as in the most recent of the calamities now 
causing grief to many, the rails prove unequal to the duty im- 
posed upon them, and destruction of life and property follows 
through “‘ accidents” caused by inexperience, acting with the 
best intentions. 

It is very fearful to reflect how entirely dependent those 
who travel on railways are upon the exact performance of 
apparently insignificant duties : a signal improperly shown, a 
wire untimely drawn, a point not regularly kept, a break not 
promptly applied, may each lead to a calamity the nature and 
extent of which it is impossible to estimate. Add to these the 
sources of danger dependent on the condition of the so-called 
permanent way. A slight deviation from the regularity of the 
gauge invests a trifling impediment on the surface of the rail 
with an importance in the ratio of the speed, and thus what 
to the casual observer would appear altogether inadequate to 
produce a fatality, is rendered a source of incalculable mischief. 
The locomotives also are far from being free from special sources 
of danger : the loosening of the tire of a wheel, an inflexion of 
the axle of a carriage, the breaking of a connecting chain, 
may be regarded as the more prominent causes to which acci- 
dents are attributable. A close scrutiny generally, however, 
leads to the conclusion that “ trifles” have eventuated in the 
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greatest results, Such trifles are generally committed to the 
care of the humbler employés of the company. Of these em- 
ployés we would speak. We may refer to the Report of Tue 
Lancet Commission on Railway Travelling for the proof that 
in many instances they are overworked ; their hours of re- 
curring examinations of the lines and locomotives are too 
protracted ; habits of caution are laid aside, as customary 
safety seems to preargue an absence of danger; a cessation 
of the necessary vigilance takes place, and immediately a catas- 
trophe follows. On such occasions the character of the official 
is advanced as an argument against negligence, not the less 
certainly fatal because attributable to one to whom it may 
be ascribed as a first offence. The different railway companies 
must take counsel on this matter. So long as the exigencies 
of the age require travelling to be accomplished at extraordinary 
speed and unusual risks to be encountered, so long ought ex- 
traordinary precautions to be observed. We would fain hear 
of a more efficient inspection of signal-stations, pointsmen, 
and plate-layers than that which appears to have been hitherto 
exercised. Public duty ought to direct that which personal 
interest seems inadequate to secure—safety in travelling. Rail- 
way companies possess a monopoly greater than that hitherto 
permitted in the history of our country. It rests with their 
directors to say whether that monopoly is to become the occa- 
sion of public misfortune without individual responsibility. 
We desire not to treat this matter in a commercial spirit. 
Surely the mangled remains of confiding travellers require 
some further atonement than a mere money recompense. 


Medical Yrnotations 


“Ne quid nimis.” 


COUNCILLORS FOR THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


We may congratulate the fellows that they will have a list 
of candidates for the vacant seats at the Council which will 
leave them little difficulty in the selection, and will at once 
satisfy men of all schools and of all parties. The two gentle- 
men to whom we pointed last week as standing prominently on 
the list as the proper candidates on this occasion, Mr. Paget 
and Mr. Prescott Hewett, have both sent in their papers. 
With Mr. Turner as ting the country fellows, Mr. 
Paget and Mr. Prescott Hewett, there will be little difficulty 
experienced in voting to fill the three seats. These fellows are 
at once acceptable by their scientific claims, by their profes- 
sional eminence, by their position of comparative seniority, and 
by the accordance of their political views with those which we 
take to be the present opinions of the great body of the electors. 
The three questions which have to be decided at the Council 
are—lIst. Shall the country fellows have proxies? 2nd. Shall 
the Court of Examiners be reconstituted, so that the appoint- 
ments be only for a term of years, only a certain small number 
be members of the Council, and the scientific examiners (in 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology) be chosen at large from 
amongst the younger men of science? 3rd. Shall the proceed- 
ings of the Council be published to the fellows and members ? 
To these questions the fellows say heartily ‘‘ Aye!” and so do 
Messrs. Turner, Paget, and Hewett. 

Other fellows, with equally liberal views, have been nomi- 
nated—notably Mr. Alexander Ure, Mr. Charles Hawkins, and 
Mr, Barnard Holt. Mr. Holt, being the junior of all the can- 
didates,sand in the belief that those above named will support 
the programme of the liberal party, has withdrawn, and pro- 
bably others wili do the same. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

A ser in the right direction, and one of especial advantage 
to the medical student, has just been taken by this University. 
Hitherto the ordinary Bachelor of Arts degree could only be 
obtained by study and examinations in general subjects and 
classics, mathematics, &c.; and this necessitated more or less 
attention to those subjects during the three years’ residence 
in Cambridge, whatever might be the caste or future inten- 
tians of the student. It was, moreover, to some extent based 
on the assumption that those subjects, and those only, were 
appropriate and requisite for the education of a gentleman. 
That idea, however, is gradually being dispelled from our 
schools and universities. The light of other sciences is beam- 
ing upon them. Though classics and mathematics are still 

and rightly, as essential elements in education, and as 
forming the basis for early mental training ; yet education— 
we mean primary or general education, the school and uni- 
versity education ; in short, the education of a gentleman—can- 
not be regarded as at all complete unless there be superadded 
to this basis some knowledge of the laws by which we live and 
move and have our being—some idea of natural existence. At 
any rate it is felt that such knowledge ought not to be ex- 
cluded from a university course. Already the avenue to a 
degree in honours has been opened through Natural Science ; 
but it requires much reading, and rather a high order of 
knowledge, to obtain a place in the Natural Science Tripos, and 
only the more diligent and accomplished students take this 
path. Henceforth the ordinary degree also will be obtainable 
by the same route; that is to say, upon passing two pre- 
liminary examinations in classics and mathematics, whereby a 
fair acquaintance with them is ensured, the student may 
select for his final subject some branch of Natural Science— 
chemistry, geology, botany, or zoology, and, having passed an 
examination in it, will be admitted to his degree. This, we 
need scarcely say, will be a great boon to medical students, 
who will be able, during the latter part of their time at Cam- 
bridge, to pursue without let or hindrance some of those 
branches of Natural Science which form the proper pre- 
liminaries to ial medical science. By the pursuit of these 
they will be able to obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree at the 
end of their third year; and they can, if they please, sub- 
sequently go in for the honour examinations in the same 
subjects and so obtain a place in the Natural Sciences Tripos. 
That, however, is not to our present point. All we wish is to 
note this wise additional concession on the part of the Uni- 
versity to Natural Science, and to the growing feeling which 
ranks it as one of the recognised elements of general edu- 
cation; also, further, to point out that this plan of the 
University is in accordance with the view which would makea 
course of Natural Science a preliminary to special medical 
education. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF WORKHOUSE HOSPITALS. 


Tue appointment of Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S., as an in- 
spector of the Poor-law Board has for many reasons proved 
satisfactory both to the public and to the profession, It 
is sufficiently evident, as a simply theoretical proposition, 
that in the care of an immense population of infirfh aad 
sick persons, questions must constantly arise requiring me- 
dical experience and hospital insight for their proper dis- 
cussion. It is equally evident that the inspection of infir- 
maries, with their patients’ dietaries, nursing, medicines, and 
medical tendance, involves a great many considerations to 
which non-professional men are strangers ; and while, on the 
one hand, it is very easy for a medical man to acquire all the 
administrative knowledge and skill necessary for such duties 
if only he possess the desirable temperament and capacity, it 
is, on the contrary, very difficult, nay impossible, for a layman 
to conduct such duties in an equally satisfactory manner with- 
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out technical medical knowledge, and equally difficult, if not 
impossible, for him ‘to acquire that technical knowledge by 
other than the ordinary medical training, and the experience 
obtained in the actual performance of hospital duties. Dr. 
Edward Smith is known to possess special qualitications which 
afford additional grounds for approval. The inquiries which 
- he has already conducted for the Privy Council into the food 
of the people, and on general sanitary subjects, and the pre- 
vious scientific investigations which he has carried out, have 
. given him an aptitude for inspectorial work, and have furnished 
him with information which may be usefully applied to the 
regulation of poor-law dietaries. 

We must not be thought unmindful, however, of the im- 
_ portance of the tacit admission implied in such an appointment, 
if we confess ourselves somewhat disappointed at a certain 
narrowness of view which appears to us to attach to the intro- 
duction of a professionally informed element into the Poor-law 
Board in this guise. After all, it is not by attaching a medical 
man to one district that the general object in view will be suffi- 
‘ciently attained. Medical knowledge is, more or less, required 
-in the inspection of certain departments of every workhouse. 
The whole system of workhouse infirmaries needs to be altered, 
including the ward arrangements, the nursing, the classifi- 
cation of patients, and many other matters which it were pre- 
mature here to particularize, but which will be specially re- 
- ported on in an early number by the Commission now engaged 
for us in inspecting these infirmaries. Once altered, constant 
{yet not worrying) inspection is needed. Then, again, through- 
out the country occasional inquiries are called for as to treat- 
ment of sick paupers. The conduct of these inquiries demands 
technical knowledge to appreciate the i of the evi- 
dence afforded. The want of it has often been felt, and 
perhaps most felt when not acknowledged. We should hope, 
therefore, that to prevent the possibility of recurrence of 
such scandal as that of the Daly and Gibson cases, and the 
general revelations which resulted, the Poor-law executive will 
be strengthened in some fitting way by an element: capable of 
affording persistent medical inspection of workhouse infirma- 
ries, and general advice on sanitary and dietetic questions and 
other matters affecting the duties of medical officers and the 
welfare of the sick. 


THE FATAL ACCIDENT AT STAPLEHURST. 

‘Tus last terrible railway catastrophe, of which our daily 
ontemporaries have furnished the public with full particulars, 
has a deep medical interest which ought not to be disre- 
garded. It is from these sad incidents that it becomes our 
work to gather some hints and cautions which may guide us in 
the management of sufferers for whom public sympathy—real 
but too often helpless—is acutely excited. There never was a 
disaster of which, technicalities apart, the cause was more 
patent. At three o’clock on Friday afternoon, between two 
little Kentish villages, Headcorn and Staplehurst, two lengths 
of one of the up-line metals were missing. The fastest South- 
Eastern Express was due, and, at a pace of fifty miles an 
hour, rushing towards the spot. There was a band of navvies 
leisurely chopping wood for sleepers and digging holes for them 
in the gravel. Their foreman had sent a red flag a few hundred 
yardselown the line, but it did not happen to fling out its folds 
or catch the engine-driver’s eye till he was upon it. On came 
the train to swift perdition. A harsh staccato whistle, 4 few 
frantic twirls of the break-handles, and the engine was plunging 
wildly in the open gravel, while its attendant carriages 


snapped |. 
their couplings, swerved away to the unguarded side from the 


one iron line that was left them, and then dashed from ‘the 
embankment a mass of ruins. 

A visit to the scene of the dread disaster afew hours after- 
wards enabled one to realize everything. The engine, marvel. 
Jous to say, had, with two of the carriages fastened to it, clung 
to its single iron, leaped the intervening space, and almost re- 


gained its footing on the unbroken rails! This broken passage 
in the metallic way, it should be mentioned, was at the edge 
of a slight bridge that spanned a sedgy brook ; and it was into 
this, down some fifteen feet, that the disjointed carriages were 


‘flung. The very end of the train, however, like the beginning, 


was not thrown, though the third carriage from the end hang 
strangely balanced in mid-air. The seven or eight central 
tirst-elass carriages suffered most: they were literally ‘‘all to 


bits.” One of the survivors, in language touchingly graphic, 
described the accident to us thus :— 


“T felt (after the whistle and feeling a jolting irre- 
an end. Tt-was not till after from the 
entangled ruins of wood and iron, nor till I had caught sight 
of my wife’s look of anguish, that I was conscious of the real 
horror of the situation. Resting my wife against the down- 


rent wires of the I passed yet a, ml 

the sides as I received it back and put it tomy lips. AsI 
lifted up my eyes towards the horrible débris, 1 saw emerging 
from the windows, roofs, and reft sides of the heaped-up eom- 
partments, the struggling limbs and horror 

those who had been crushed and half buried amid the frag- 


the ponderous masses of the eS 
entirely over, I saw move convulsively ; and not till long after 


these sad throes had ceased could the less body be extracted. 
Meanwhile the hammering, sawing, and dragging work of de- 
liverance was going on, and many were sitting upon the 
ridges of the carriages, through the windows or rents of whi 
they had squeezed upwards to the light.” 

Some of these, and all to whom a continuance of the journey 
seemed possible, were carried at once to London. We saw 
many of them, the least injured of the sufferers, alighting at 
Charing-cross, and even their aspect gave sad evidence of the 
fearful disaster from which they had just escaped. One, an 
old lady of eighty, had sustained a fracture of the humerus, 
besides other injuries ; and several of those referred to in the 
papers are lying in hospitals and hotels in the metropolis. 

Help was not long in coming from many a field and cottage 
near, and a fearful sight it was which met the eyes of those 
who first hurried to the spot. The injuries were immediately 
fatal in many cases. But perhaps one rather special charac- 


-teristic of this accident is worth noting. All those brought 


away alive are still living and likely to recover ; although "in 
one case at least recovery was despaired of when the patient 
the other hand, some of these who have been regarded as but 
slightly injured will doubtless be found, in reality, perma- 
nently disabled. Injuries severe and extensive were hardly 
felt till some time after the accident. The testimony is almost 
universal that the shock was so sudden and overpowering that 
there was no consciousness of suffering. There was little time 
for fear—still less for reflection ; even the conducting power of 
‘the nerves seemed deadened by the blow, and they conveyed 
scarcely any intimation of injury or sense of pain. One little 
boy reports that when he had crawled from the side of ‘his 
crushed mother and tried to walk, he found his leg was limp 
like a doll’s, and would not support him ; the fracture was of 
the tidia and fibula. A gentleman now lying dangerously ill 
at the Staplehurst Hotel, when he had disentangled himself 
from the chaos of the carriages, never recognised his own in- 
jury till after he had dragged out his:wife by main force, and 
this although his ribs were broken and were pressing upon the 
lung at every movement. 

It is interesting to the medical observer to remark that for 
the most part the injuries were of the head and legs, and ‘that 
large and stout people were more severely hurt than slight 
ones, The roofs of the carriages, with their iron bolts and bands, 
caused the scalp wounds. and injuries (in several cases fatal) 
to the face and head ; and the seat-edges probably ovcasioned 
the chief damage to the extremities. We touch here upon “in- 
teresting questions which had no place-allowed them im ‘the 
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corener’s inquest. Indeed, it may be regretted that the coro- 
nerfor Kent on this occasion proved unwilling or unable to 
draw out any detailed medical evidence as to the cause of 
death ; and hence it must ever remain a question how much of 
the fatal issue was due to drowning, how much to the collision, | 
and how much to the rough incidents of the removal. 

We trust it is not ungracious to intimate that, at times of 
agitated excitement like this, a cool head to direct the agencies 
set in motion for relief of the injured, and some methodical 
distribution and subordination of them, is at least as useful 
asa crowd of strong and willing helpers ; and when we hear of 
‘*‘ hours” intervening before the sufferers were taken from the 
fragments or the water, we are tempted to think that the or- 

of the good Staplehurst folks was not so perfect as 
their hospitable sympathy has since proved itself. It may not 
be out of place to hint, too, that in the removal of bruised and 
fractured people, the simplest method of carriage is the best. 
A supply of hop-poles thrust through sacks would have made 
easier ambulances than the carts and chaises that jolted the 
tender sufferers over the ruts and ditches towards their quarters 
in the village. But the most important caution of all is, per- 
haps, the one which only a medical journal can 
offer. Railway accidents have this specialty about them—the 
mischief they inflict is wrought by violence, and has at. first 
sight an exclusively surgical aspect ; yet it should never be for- 
gotten that, besides the contusions and fractured limbs, the 
whole internal organism has receiyed a fearful shock, and that 
hence as earnest attention is demanded for the constitutional | 
state and internal functions as for the more visible wounds 
and bruises. It is very evident that in this accident the mis- 
chief is in many cases of this kind. The condition of the 
respiratory organs, or of the nervous system, is the main ques- 
tiem in more than one instance. To the general public of course 
this sad calamity suggests a different moral. Out of this in- 
quiry, not yet finished, the main conclusion to be sought will 
be, what. new defence is wanted against the possibility of its 
recurrence. That the repairs of a line on which the lives of 
whole trainsful of people hang should depend on the plate- 
layer’s reading of his time-bill—that his ‘‘ supposing” he had 
two hours more (by noting Saturday’s tidal train instead of 
Friday's), seems half incredible. Of course.an Jrish narvy, 
or even a Kentish workman, may be a proficient in Bradshaw, 
though we remember it was once suggested that the ‘‘ Guide” 
would be a good text-book for a civil service candidate ; but 
that life and death, on this awful scale, should turn upon his 
precision, seems a cruel injustice to the not unerring labourer— 
we had.almost said a wicked piece of negligence, 


NAVAL MEDICAL HONOURS. 


Ow the Sth inst., at an investiture of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
on, behalf of her Majesty, conferred the honour of knighthood 
on many gallant officers, several of whom had never been en-. 
gaged with the enemy. 

As a supplement to that State ceremony, the Gazette of the 
next day announced that the chief medical officer of the Royal 
Navy—the Director-General—is nominated a Companion of 
the Civil Division of the Order of the Bath ; exhibiting thus a 
most derogatory contrast to the full knighthood of the military 
division of the Order conferred on so many military officers and. 
two army medical officers on the previous day. 

Being convinced of the injury accruing to the naval medical 
service from the long neglect of the claims. of a considerable 
number of officers who have seen more of actual warfare-than 
many of the flattered recipients of knighthood at the late inves- 
titure, we lament greatly the grudging and ungracious spirit 
with which the naval medieal department has been treated on 
this occasion. We accept this crumb of honour, however, as 
the very least instalment of what is due to the department in 


general in a large measure, and also as betraying the return- 
ing sense of what is fit and becoming in the minds of those 
who regulate these matters. For ourselves, we see in it the 
more need of not relaxing our efforts in behalf of this important 
branch of the profession. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS. 


Tue parliamentary massacre has commenced : two babes are 
strangled. The Select Committee on the Chemists and Drug- 
gists Bills re-assembled on Monday last, Mr. Baring presiding ; 
and after discussion, but without hearing further evidence, 
resolved to refer the subject of legislation on pharmacy to the 
next Parliament. We cannot regret this decision under the. 
existing circumstances, The committee had arrived, so far 
as they had gone, at conclusions which seem to us highly 
impolitic, which in their spirit and consequences were en-) 
tirely opposed to the best interests of the public, and would 
defeat the object of providing a higher and certified class of 
dispensers. We think that we should all be better off without 
further legislation, than by the adoption of measures which 
should impose restrictions without sufficiently providing for. 
professional education and skill amongst dispensers, and should 
throw us partly into the hands of speculators on an empty 
name, Sir John Shelley has done a great public and profes-. 
sional injury by the course which he has taken in this matter. 


ASSASSINATION BY POISONED CLOTHING. 

A TRIAL of a very remarkable kind has just taken place at 
Bermuda. A man of the name of Edward Cook Swan was: 
indicted for having in his possession a number of trunks con- 
taining a quantity of clothing which had been worn by persons 
who had died of yellow fever; this was mixed with new. 
flannels and other articles. The defendant was charged with, 
having these things in his possession under circumstamees 
which threatened, to his knowledge, a real danger to the 
neighbourhood. After a lengthened inquiry, the main charges 
were proved to the satisfaction of the jury, who brought in a 
verdict of Guilty. 

The case is one of much interest, not only from its novelty, 
but from the fact that Dr. Blackburn, a Confederate surgeon 
at present under arrest at New York, will shortly be tried in 
that city for an attempt to import yellow fever into the 
northern ports of America by the introduction into them of 
clothing which had been worn by persons who had died of that. 
disease. As to the existence or non-existence of this plot, the 
chief justice who presided at the trial of Swan reminded the 
jury that they must not permit their just indignation or 
natural horror of so foul a scheme to prejudice their minds. 
against. the prisoner. The conviction of Swan has invested. 
the subject with a painful interest as to the complicity of Dr. 
Blackburn in a plot of at once so novel and revolting a kind. 


THE POOR-LAW CONTINUANCE BILL. 


Me. Grirri informs us, in his. letter (p. 662), that he has 
circulated a pamphlet to each member of Parliament, urging 
him to embody in the Bill now before the House certain 
clauses which are of the last importance to the medical pro- 
fession, There is yet time to take advantage of the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Griffin ; and we trust that the union medical 
officers throughout the kingdom, and other members of the 
profession, will at once address themselves to members of 
Parliament on the subject. The character of the debate of 
Monday last, and the narrow majority obtained by the Go- 
vernment, are indications that the cause of Poor-law Medical 
Reform is. by no means hopeless, even during the present 
session ; but action on the part of the profession is necessary, 
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Correspondence, 
“ Audi 


ON 
GREY DEGENERATION OF THE POSTERIOR 
COLUMNS OF THE SPINAL CORD. 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 

Str,—The interesting case of ive locomotor ataxy 
described in your journal of last week, by Mr. Lockhart Clarke 
and Dr. Jackson, has added another important link to the 
chain of evidence which has been found to connect the symp- 
toms of tabes dorsalis, or progressive want of co-ordination of 
movements, with grey degeneration of the posterior columns of 


the spinal cord. 

Mr. Lockhart Clarke’s masterly iption of the post- 
mortem ap ces agrees completely with the accounts pub- 
lished in y by Virchow, Friedreich, and Leyden, and 


in France by Bourdon and Luys, and Charcot and Vulpian. 
In all these cases there have been found atrophy of nerve-fi 
proliferation of connective tissue, oil-globules, and bloodvessels 
embedded in layers of fat; the only difference being that in 
Mr. Lockhart Clarke’s case no ra amylacea were disco- 
vered, which have never yet been missed by continental patho- 
logists. These corpuscles have generally been found in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the bloodvessels, and they are 
often present in enormous quantities. They seem to abound 
chiefly in parts where the degeneration is not very far ad- 
vanced, while they are less numerous where an entire destruc- 
tion of nervous matter has taken place. 

It is to be regretted that the optic tracts and the cerebral 
nerves could not have in this as know- 

regarding the ological c in them is still very 
sciatic, and brachial; which have sev times been found 
affected by the same process of destruction as the cord and the 
posterior roots. 

I cannot agree with Dr. Jackson in calling amaurosis a ‘‘ by 
no means common bay yall of ataxy. In five cases of this 
affection which I have under my care I have twice found 
amaurosis and once amblyopia, which latter will most probably 
in course of time m into amaurosis; since, unlike the other 
paralytic affections of cerebral nerves which we meet with in 


this affection, in 70 of which vision was affected. This author 
adds that ‘‘ double amaurosis is extremely common” in ataxy, 
and that the second eye is ee ee within a few 
months, or two or three years, after first, as it was indeed 
in Dr. Jackson’s case. 

I do not believe that the distinction which Dr. Jackson seeks 
to establish between the ophthalmoscopic appearances of amau- 
rosis from ataxy and from other causes can be maintai 
Duchenne has given a diagram of the fundus oculi in a case of 
ataxy with amaurosis, which presents quite the ordinary fea- 
tures of atrophy of the optic nerve as it occurs from other 
causes—viz., a white and excavated disc, with small arteries 
and large veins, and traces of maceration of the choroid. The 
same has been noticed by other observers ; and for the 
of diagnosis the amaurosis alone can therefore be of no service 
to us. Moreover, as all remedies which have been employed 


Portman-square, 

June 2th, 1865. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF STERILITY. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Srr,—In Dr. Lee’s letter on this subject published in Tar 
Lancer of the 10th inst., a case is described in which dilatation 
by bougies was resorted to. ‘‘ The dilatation having been tho- 
roughly effected, the patient was advised to trust for a time 
entirely to nature. The advice (says Dr. Lee) was not agree- 


operations 

independent of either. My reason for troubling you is 

personal. I have been whether I am the “‘ Dr. B—— 

referred to. I think it desirable to say that Dr. Lee, in his 

description of the case, I did 

not enter w ice until sev years later. must, 
veld relieve 


therefore, be ved from all nsibility or eemplicity 
in the matter. I am, Sir, your ient servant, 
Finsbury-square, June, 1965. Rozert Barngs, M.D. 


POOR-LAW MEDICAL REFORM. 
To the Editor of Taz Lancer. 


Srr,—I am sorry so frequently to trouble you, but events 


have transpired so unexpectedly during the last few weeks 
that it has been unavoidable, and I must again crave your per- 
mission for space to inform all the Poor-law medical officers 
that a Poor-law Continuance Bill has been introduced into the 
House of Commons ; and as I considered it would be a good 
opportunity to make a final attempt this session to amend the 
medical relief of the poor, I have forwarded a pamphlet on the 
subject to each member of the House of Commons, urging him 
to insist on clauses being introduced into the Bill now before 
the House. 

I should have sent a of the phlet to each Poor- 
medical officer, but as te Bertin debt about £20, far 
not feel justified in i ing further e ; but I have 
tin tho tent ing for a few days 
to enable any gentleman to have a copy on forwarding six 
pee printer, Weymouth, or to 
my' 


I sincerely trust that success will attend our efforts, and 
that the present Parliament will yet do us and the poor that 
justice for which we have so long toiled. 

1 trust every medical man in the kingdom, but especially 


the Poor-law medical officers, will, without delay, upon 
his representative the prey of gta Medical Reform. 
Royal-terrace, W: am, Sir, yours, &c. 
June 10th, i363. RicHarD Grrrrin. 


> THE RELATIONS OF MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS 


TO THE CORONER'S COURT. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Srr,—On the 30th ultimo, I was requested by the friends 
of the deceased to examine the body of a girl of the name of 
Darrell, which was found in the canal near Stourbridge. I did 
so in the presence of Mr. Hicklin (the girl's master) and a 
member of the police force. 

On the Ist inst., an inquest was held by Mr. H. M. i 
that a post-mortem examination of the body might be made 
by a medical man. Mr, Phillips was informed that I had ex- 
amined the body, and, in reply, said: ‘‘I do not know Mr. 
Harding,” and then made out an order for another medical 


a 
it matter of custom ont 


to every member of the jury present on that occasion. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, ¥ 
Tos. Massey Harpine, M.R.C.S.E. 
High-street, Stourbridge, June, 1965. 


extent, but ing instruments the ana 
cervix. Violent mania a, followed.” 

It is not my purpose to discuss the nature of the pathological 

apeeiaae sequence here narrated. I am unable to decide whether the 

a mania was caused by the dilatation or the incision—it had both 

| 

Y, ambiyopia scarcely ever disappears as ne disease aci- | ee 
vances, but generally increases sagility after having once co 
menced. Duchenne has found weak sight or amaurosis 
most of his cases; and Topinard has tabulated 102 cases of shal 
| man to examine the body. 
Gece a that it is in the power of the 
— to any i 
or the amaurosis of ataxy have failed to do much such : 
ail courtesy to employ the medical man who has viewed the 
the habit of seeing the deceased before-death. 

In the present departed from the 
ordinary rule of courtesy, and accompanied the act with a re- 
mark which, in my opinion, deserves a reply. 1 wish, there- 
fore, to inform that gentleman, through a Pablic medium, that 

| I have been in practice in Stourbridge fifteen years ; and if I 
had the misfortune to be unknown to him, I am well known 
| 
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PARISIAN MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Tue Faculty of Montpellier keeps its high standing amongst 
medical universities ; and all its professors, old and young, 
seem to vie with one another to maintain the old and 
glorious reputation of that school. M. Fonsagrives, the new 
professor of hygiene, opened his course a short time ago by an 
introductory lecture, which is said to be a rare bit of medical 
literature by the journals which mentioned it; and the Aca- 
demies of Medicine and Sciences, as well as other learned bodies 
of this city, have lately received several memoirs from dif- 
ferent professors of that Faculty, which show that the scien- 
tific movement is in full life there, and which give proof not 
only of that high philosophical speculation for which the 
School of Montpellier has made itself remarkable, but also of 
patient experimental investigation in the different fields of 
physiology, pathology, and therapeutics. 

Dr. H. Guinier, in a memoir addressed to the Academy of 
Medicine, gives the details of thirty-one cases of thoracentesis 
scattered over the annals of science. One of these cases, in 
which he was himself the operator, is of partic 
stands alone in science and will form a precedent: it is that of 
a successful operation ormed on an infant of twelve months 
still at the breast. other in points of this com- 
frequently as follows. Thoracentesis has 

most frequently perf: on patients from six to eight 
years old; oftener amongst than girls; six times oftener 
Jerths leh cide than on the right There have been six times 
more successes than failures. The mortality has no relation to 
the age. The operation has never seemed injurious, either by 
causing inflammation of the pleura or by any other accident. 
In all cases there has been relief. In not one case could death 


inflammation, more or less extensive and acute, of all con- 

parts of the mucous membrane of the great intestine. 

But this morbid inflammatory action must be distinguished from 

its cause, which is a morbid state of v 

ifferent morbid states 
—to inflammatory, bilious, catarrhal affections, &e. It may 
according to climate and season, and 


I pass at once to the 
ot this subject—I mean the treatment. 


It was necessary to find a medicament which on the one hand 
would + vgeers irritating, and on the other would dimi- 
nish that us erethism attendant on a catarrhal 
state. M. Pecholier lieves that calomel is admirably 


for these purposes, and mentions the excellent efiecte whi 
he obtained with it ; employing where necessary other medica- 
ments, such as opium, to combat complications. 

Messrs. Estor and St. Pierre, professors of the same faculty, 
have published a memoir read at the assembly of learned 
societies, in which they relate a series of experiments on the 
of ths ef the The results of these ex- 
periments may be summarized under three heads:—1. The 
venous blood of an inflamed limb contains a quantity 

2. The venous blood of the spleen is notably richer in 


abstinence; and the spleen ‘orms its functions 
author have found Yo 


af the of the body, 


i 


Cane ago apie of 001 
anyone who would prove that portion of the brain may 
be injured without causing any alteration in the power 
At the meeting to which I refer, M. Velpeau, who 
was not, I believe, to speak, got up and quietly de- 
clared to M. Boui that he had won prize. He then 
ed to give the details of a case which had fallen under 


whether the had been egitimately won or not. 
dou i 


to 


neuve arrived, the 
had fainted away, and was literally bathed in blood. A st 
other wounds, ere existed one immediately above the upper 
extremity of the sternum, one centimetre and a half in length, 
perme nh and which gave issue to a considerable quan- 
cael ood. In order to stop the and avoid 
a twist-suture, taking up a good deal of tissue in 
d to effect, as it were, tension and compression over the 
hzemorrhage 


the needles were removed ; and on the 12th of May (the 
had been committed on the 24th of April) the patient was com- 


pletely cured. 
M. Gubler, the dis- 
tinguished ph of Beaujon, has been unanimously elected 
a member et Academy of Medicine. Take note of the fact 
of omy ned as being quite a rarity with that learned body, 
as ay the co’ worth of the candidate. 
wie whe the last accounts which I have read, M. Ledi- 


oxygen in its way from the pulmonary 
SSC than whilst traversing the capillaries 
ee strive to establish that there is, proy 
arterial nor venous blood, but one and 
of progressive and continual mutation in the whole of the cir- 
culatory current. 

It is said that a petition signed by five workmen, and asking 
| for nothing less than the introduction of the practice of homeo- 
| pet into the hospitals, has been addressed to the Senate. 
| ean rofession who sits in that 
| illustrious body—and to a medical contempo- 
| rary, does not precisely owe that high honour to his profession, 

—is entrusted with the care of reporting on the petition. It 
| the proceedings of the discussion, if any i ion take place. 
Meanwhile it may be taken as a favourable promise of the 
| sensible and pradent course which will be followed by the 
| Senate, that its committee has consulted the administration of 
| the Assistance a council com- 
| posed in part of medi men, who may thus be enabled to 
| ee oak own interests. It is also said that M. Husson, the 
on uestion a com explicit, an report. 
| Such very excellent i 
| I draw this news of the day. 
| A somewhat amusing incident took place lately at the 
Academy of Medicine in the discussion on aphasia. You are, 
haps, aware that Prof. Bouillaud, in his ardent conviction 
be attributed to the operation. Thoracentesis should be per- | ee 
formed early on account of the great tendency a sive. The fact itself, and particularly the humorous way in 
effusions to become purulent amongst children. A deviati which it was presented, of course disagreeably surprised M. 
it soon and spontaneously disappears. The author recommends | which M. Velpeau declared to be unparliamentary. is was 
puncture, done at once and by the subcutaneous method, and | followed by an exchange of aigre doux compliments and — 
repeated if necessary. The introduction of air, pretty often | hits, to the great amusement of the gallery. But M. Bouil- 
observed, though it complicates the case, does not endanger 
the life of the little patient. It is better to avoid as much as 
possible the use of injections, of whatever nature. 
Dr. Pécholier, in a paper presented to the same body, — 
an historical account of the dysentery which reigned at Mont- e@ murderous assault which was committed some ume = 
pellier last summer, and, after inquiring into its causes and 
S origin, sets down the result of the therapeutical means to Maisonneuve, who attended the victim, has laid before the 
which he had resorted. With M. Pécholier, dysentery is an | Academy of Sciences a medical note of this affair, which pre- 
ah sents considerable interest. Its principal object is to make 
| known a case which perhape stands alone 
| the cure of a wound inflicted on the venous brachio 
; | trunk, and to establish the advantages of a mode of com- 
vO par iCular COnS ULIONS. ai. considers causes 
of this malady to be—prolonged heat, sudden or gradual chills 
(the body being in perspiration), and the ingestion of a con- | 
siderable quantity of green fruit: the disease therefore bore 
r late issues, has completely recovered, and Will proba: 
tinue to enjoy good health, though the two balls which he 
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who visited him, had declared that any attempt at extraction 
was, useless as well as us. One of the bullets is 

the, other u the flesh near the last false rib. piration is 
fey ad there hat xn no or wing of Mood It is 
said that foreign members of the medical ession who went 
to St. po to study the cpulany” that raged in that 
country, have been courteously received, but have been care- 
fully excluded from all means of instruction on the subject. 
the feflewing the decease of Messrs, Morel Lavallée and Béraud, 
the follo have taken place in the different hos- 


itals of Pens . A. Richard to Beaujon, Verneuil to 
Pariboisiare, Banchet to St. — Foucher to the H 
du Midi, Panas to Lourcine, Tillanx to Bicétre, and 
la Salpétriére. 

Paris, June 6th, 1965, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
June 12TH. 


UNION CHARGEABILITY BILL. 


Earl GRANVILLE moved the second reading of this Bill. He 
noticed the chief o made to 


the measure. It was 


for the Rotunda Lying-in Hospital; 
-in Hospital ; £5600 to complete the sum 


Meath Hospital; £100 for St. Mark’s Oph: 


stated that it made no change in the constitution of 


of which was to 
operation the 
accordance with 


thalmic Hospital ; 
fi Dr. Steevens’s Hospital ; £245 
sum for 8 ; 


June 
POOR-LAW CONTINUANCE BILL. 
Mr. Viturers, in the second reading of Bill, 


House. 
Mr, Henuky objected that the alterations 
Bill gave arbitrary power to the Poor-law 
and exempted them from some checks upon the exere 
such power. He's that it would be better to bring 
other matters for the consideration of another Parliament. 
Lord R. Crem, he pov denied. that 
they were responsible for some provisions of this 
which left out some of the most i —, 


ns | Opinion 


upon them. 
Mr. Packer moved to defer the second reading for three. 


Mr. Vitviers replied to objections, offering to withdraw. 
certain of the clauses to which exception had been taken. 
After further debate as to the other clauses of the Bill, 1 
a division the amendment was by seventy-six. 
sixty-nine ; the Bill was then read 


Avorugcarigs’ foll 
passed their examination in the Science and Practice of Medi- 
Andrews, Richard 
corge, Endeld-road, De 


Fuller, James Mortimer, Park-road, Bt  John's-wood, 
Gourley, Samuel, West Hartlepool, Durham. 


The following gentlemen also on the same day passed their 
first examination :— 
H Thomas nis 
Borger’, versity College. 
Sim C. cominittees have been 
the election of Sir C. Locock. The names of severak: 
Dr. Farr, F:R.S, of the 
General's Office, Somerset House, has had the honour of 
elected Member’ atthe Societe 


University anp Hospirat.—We. under. - 
stand that, 

te as 
school. repu 

Tue Privy well-informed correspond. 
ent states that the Lords of the Pie, Dowie are about to | 


area! Medicine of 


NEw ADHESIVE Tissur.—M. Fort, of Paris, pro- 
in lieu of the 


SSR SSPE 


RET 


maence 0. u OSpl 
| mission, which it proposed to continue for three years, and 
| that in the amendments it made in the law there was.nothing — 
and effect. of 
give more effective 
Poor-law Board, in 
a Committee of the 
CC 
this simply a Continuance Bill. 
| and Sir J. urged that more time 
alleged there ought to be further inquiry, but. they had been | 
inquiring into this subject for more than thirty years. They | 
founded on those inquiries. It was now time to act more 
decidedly in the same direction. Another objection to the | Months 
areas in - 
i he believed, had shown the reverse to be the case, 
Testenmre woskl complete the principle of the measure of 
1834, according to the recommendation of the best authorities, 
among whom were Sir J. Graham and Sir. G. C. Lewis. He ey 
could see no ground or reason for referring the Bill to a Select a we pe 
UGHAM ey 
of which was approved by the authors of the reform of pe 
Poor-law he had himself advocated more than thirty years 
ago, The Bill now proposed would complete what was left 
Duke of Rurtayp moved that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee. 
Lord Spencer spoke in favour of the Bill, and answered 
some of the objections made by the Duke of Rutland. 
Lerd St. Maur addressed the House on the influence of the 
law of settlement and the law of removal in restricting the 
field. of employment for the labouring class. The Bill, by 
ee these restrictions, would improve the position of the 
Lord CaRNARVON would vote for the second reading, though 
he-thought it would have been better had some preliminary 
measure been introduced ee present unions. 
Lord the Bill, principle of which was 
sound. Too of the vicious administration of the old | 
system survived the change introduced by the Act of 1834, | 
and it was necessary to remove it. 
Lord: Repespa.e doubted the policy of inereasing the — 
of-rating. Nor was a large area conducive to the good ada- estan 
ministration of the Poor-law. It had been a failure in London | 
relieved. This was not the case in the country, where the 
law could be well administered. 
The House then divided on the question that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee, which was negatived by a 
——e of sixty-two, and the Bill was then read a second 
Bruce and Mr. Villiers, assisted probably by Sir George G 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. to compel medical men under a fine-of 40s. to 
June 8H. district registrars with certificates of successful vaccination of _ 
COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY, th 
The f ing sums were voted : — £2272 to the 
charge iad rmaries, to complete’ the 
sum voted for the W " " plaster. Unlike the latter, it is tlexible, not subject a 
and extremely cheap. Picked gum arabic, 75 grains; disti 
for the Combe Lying} water, uantity, The gum 
for the hospitals of ouse of Industry; £1500 to complete | is dissolv in the water, and Uo this solution proportion 
the sum for the Cork-street Fever Hospital ; £600 for the | of glycerine is added enough to give the mixture the con- 


ee 
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with a camel’s- 


quired, It.should be cut into strips, and slightly wetted 
water before it is used. 


‘DAVID MACLAGAN, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
residence in Edinburgh, at the advanced age of eighty-one 
years. He was a man who was highly valued and esteemed, 
and whilst in the vigour of life gained a large and excellent 
practice, but for several years past he had retired from the 
active duties of his profession. Dr. Maclagan graduated at 
the University of Edinburgh in 1805, having previously ob. 
tained the licence of the Royal College of Surgeons, and in 
1807 he became a Member of the College of Surgeons of 
England. In 1816 he was advanced to the Fellowship of the 
Royal College of cee of Edinburgh, and subsequent! 

e 
which ‘dignity ysicians, 


arious charitable and 
ewas-a F.R.S.E., and lately held the 

e was ent of the irurgical Society. 
Amongst other distinguished honours conferred upon Dr. 


indly 
several sons x=: 


JOSEPH PRINCE GARLICK, Esg., F.R.C.S. 
It is with sincere regret that we have this week to record 
the death of one of our highly respected fellow-townsmen, who, 
from being long associated with some of the principal institu- 
tions of the town and district, will be missed from various 
public spheres of usefulness. Mr. Joseph Prince Garlick, sur- 
geon, died at his residence, Park-square, on Sunday, June 4th, 
aged seventy-two years. He had for a short time been in a 


emeanour, 


; for he too! 
f that opening in tof but he was one 


never having missed attending a single one of its 
Amongst the religious societies which had his warm 
Society, the Church Missionary 
of the 


the 


HENRY HERBERT SOUTHEY, M.D., F.R.S. 


in 1806, 

in 1812. At the time of his death he held the appointments of 
Gresham Professor of Medicine, and the Lord C — 
Visitor of Lunatics. He was former! airicien 

and for many years physician to the Middlesex Nest His 
contributions to oe were few, the chief tie. a 
ion. He was a man of 
esteemed by his profes- 


ApVERTISEMENT.—The Royal Academy of Medicine of Belgium, and 
of Medical and Natural Sciences at at Brussels, have nominated 


Lee a Corresponding Mem! 
MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


deceased. 
Mr. C. A. Bawwerr has been appointed Dispenser at the Whitechapel Union 
Workhouse, vice Mr. Wm. inson, deceased. 
J. R.C.S.E., Been chested ene of the Hon. Medical Officers 
of the Royal Pimlico Dispensary, Upper Belgra Belgrave-place, vice J. Way, 


M_D., resigned. 
H, M. CruaRKe, L.R.C.P.Ed., has been elected Officer and Public 


elected Medical Officer 
m, vice G. to e charge of t Rathmullap 

District of the Mil Union. 

W. T. Coiman, late to the London Hospital, has 
been appointed Resident the Tower Hamlets Dispensary, 
Com mercial- vice W. Powell, M 

A. J. Comme, M.R.C.S.E., has been app ate to the Devon ard 
Exeter Hospital, vice J. Edye, M.R.C.S.E., 

J. M.R.C.S.E., has been ppolnted « Surgeon and Honorary 
Governor of the Devon and Exeter Hospital, on resigning as Surgeon. 

G. Buwrorr, M.D., has been to take charge of the Rathmullan 
Dispensary District of the Milford Union, Co. Donegal, + six —s. 

R. Gooprxe, M.R.C.S.E., has been elected House-Surgeon ta 


T. Jorcr, M.D., has been ted Medical Officer and Public Vaecinator 

the Roivenden Tenterden Union, Kent, vice J. H. 
c. 

D. Leste, M. has-been Medica! Officer and Public Vaerinator for 
appointed to the District of Putney. 

J. Lroert, L.R.C.P:Ed., has been appointed 
C. Robertson, 


P.Ed 
J.D. Ropers, M.R.C .S.E., has been elected Medical Officer and Public Vac- 
cinator for the k District of the Skipton Union, Yorkshire, 
for one year, vice F. Hall, M.R.C.S.E., resigned. 

H. W. Srack, L.R.C.P.Ed,, of the North Dispensary, has been 
transferred to the East (late St. Anne's) 
"So eee has been appointed Medical te the Jews’ Hos- 

dD. i Tuomas, M.R.C.8.E., has been elected Medical Officer 
cinator for the Swansea District and the Workhouse of the 
Union, vice T. A. Essery, F.R.C.8.E., deceased. 


Officer and Public Vac- 
‘Swansea 


“MILITARY AND NAVAL MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

has been appointed Ane. . to the Ist East 
of Yorkshire Rifle olunteer Corps, vice E. 8. 

w. ad has been appointed Staff 
Surg.-Major Miller, who 

J. Staff Assist.-Surg. Army, has been Assiet.- 
Surg. to the 29th vice Farmer, Laneers. 

been appointed Assist.- 


W. Assist.-Surg. Army, has 
Surg. to the 26th Foot. 
~~ Assist.Surgeon R.N., has been appointed to the 


Assist.-Surg. 44th has been 


sistence of syrup. The solution is then a 
mmed, to event the solution from running through 7 
e 
re- 
with 
Branch of the Pastoral Aid Society he was for some years 
Le ninInenEnEREEEEIEE president. He was a trustee of St. George’s Church, and also 
of St. Stephen's Church, both in this town. His whole career, 
Obitu a was one of uprightness and candour, libe- 
Uy. rality and charity ; amd he has departed hence in the well: 
es merited esteem of his fellow-men.— Leeds Intelligencer. 
This well-known and venerable physician expired at his 
house in Harley-street, Cavendish-square, on the 13th inst. 
| 
| 
| 
the 
Dr. 
© presidential Chair. revious to fis beginning 
practice in es he entered the army medical service, in 
i which he served with much distinction during the Peninsular 
War, and obtained the rank of surgeon-major in the 9th to the Infirmary, 
the Portuguese army. For hisservices he had a St. Marylebone Workhouse, vice H. F.R.C.S.E., resigned. 
and several-clasps. In 1826 he represented the College G. B. M.R.C.8.E., has been elected Medical Officer and Public Vac- 
of Surgeons as Deacon at the Town Council Board, and has 
a physician to the forces. Dr. = yo has passed from amongst 
i. us in a good old age, respected esteemed, and will Saas | 
ly 
great: enc } 
He had 
on, the least ais ‘ished of 
"i , the Professor of Medical 
versity of Edinburgh. | | 
a, 18 Gelnise Was unexpec | 
by his family and more immediate friends. As a professional | 
te man, Mr. Garlick had long maintained a good practice ; and 
iB he was not 
was by all | 
5 orven 
| 
s received the benefit of his professional 
School of Medicine; which is ‘one of the | 
the i Mr. Garlick took a pro- 
provinces, 
n different branches of science, pra 
. The West Riding Medi : 
society aher his own Christian princi- Staff Assist.-Surg. Army, has been appointed Assist.Surg. 
of which he'was also one of the founders—had the | Staff Assist.- 
of his personal aid for a long period, he having oc- Surg. Army, 
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L. Farmer, M. E., Assist. 


W. Guanam, bap bese ited to the “ Octavia.” 

J, R. “assist.-Surg. 72nd Foot, has been 
a} , vice Corban, appointed to the 49th F 

W. H. Jamuson, M.D., appoint 


he 16t h Foot, vice R. W. 
J. J. aun, ,F-R.C.S.Ed., Surgeon RN. has been appointed to the 


husa.” 
Assist. 48th Foot, has 


Assist.-Surg. to the 96th Foot. " 

W. Bicnannsox, 1.R.CS. Ed., Surgeon R.N., has been appointed to the 
T. Sxccomne, F.R.C.S.E, Surgeon R.N., has been appointed to the “ Con- 


— in Tus of the Ord test. 
Thomas Smith, M.B.” has been 
Se: Duke of 


cashire Militia, vice C. (Light inane Rep of La 


Births, Marriages, and. Deas 


BIRTHS. 


26th of April, at Caleutta, the wife of Dr. K. B. Stuart, of otattn, 
30th of April, at Chunar, the wife of Dr. J. C. Bow, Senge Aone, of 


, Deccan, Madras, the wife of A. Sanderson, M.D., 


h 


qt 
the ist Metres valry, of a son. 


of 
the Ist inst., at Kingswood-hill, Clifton, the wife of H. Grace, M.R.C.S. 
., of a daughter. 


of a 
On the &th inst. at Jo Iton, Ayrshire, the wife of J. F. M‘Gill, 
AG Gls 


ot the wife of W. M. Dobie, M.D., 
the inst, to} the 
On the 10th inst., at Basingstoke, the wife of J. P. Lewis, L.R.C.P.Ed., of a 


On the ies at St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, the wife of J. J. 
L.R.C. 

Fisherton House, Salisbury, the wife of J. A. Lush, 

On the 12t ‘ary Castle-street, Edinburgh, the wife of J. D. Gillespie, 
MD. of a aon. 


MARRIAGES. 


eh ee A. A. C. Cooper, M.D., of Wilton, Salisbury, to 
, daughter of T. Iditch, Esq. 
tee th inst., at St. Patrick's Mit Carolan, 


Lizzie M., daughter of the late Joh 
on-Suir, Co. Ti pperary. 
On the 7th inst., at Woolwich, E. B. Broster, M.R.C.S.E., Assist.-Surg. R.N., 
to Anne, daughter of Capt. R. 


On the 10th at St. ’s, Southwark, James Allingham, 
te reat. ef late 
On the 14th at the Parish Church, Ski: in-Cray Wm. Harrison, 
MD, pion ‘ident on of Win. Harriwn, Ext, Surgeon, of ar 


DEATHS. 


On the Ist Lausanne, itzerland, James Jenkinson Clarkson, 
TROP.EA. late of Lancester ty and formerly Surgeon to the Lancaster 


the 3rd inst. 
On Costin, Win. ILD, Deputy Inspector- 


of Hospitals Arm 

On the 4th inst., in London, of oe 

ns! 

‘Assist. Surgeon 14tif Poot, 

On the 7th inst., Andrew Ross, M.D., of Chichester, Sussex. 

On the 9th inst at Sta; leburst, urst, Kent, Adam es MR.CS.E., of 
Moors, 

M.R.CS.E., Surgeon R.N., 

On the 10th inst., at the Free Chi Maryhill, J. G. Wilson, M.D. 


urch, Manse, 
Demonstrator of Anatomy in the win of G 
On ose inst., at Fettes- Edinburgh, Alex. 


er R. C. Foreman, M.D., of Church-hill House, Brighton, 
On the Henry J. Cnty, M-B.CAR, of Liverpedi, 
On the 11th inst., at Largs, Mr. Wm. T. Fraser, Medical Student, late of 
On the 12th inst., at Piteox, East Lothian, Chas. Nelson, M.D, 


Tus Comuissiow vor Insrscrine tax 


Txx following gentlemen, who have forwarded to the Workhouse Infirmary 
Commissioners valuable reports, &c., are requested to accept our sincere 
thanks for the intelligent and painstaking manner in which they have 
carried out the suggestions we made :—Mr. Eager, of Guildford ; Mr. Roe, 
of Barton-upon-Irwell ; Mr. Roper, of Croydon ; Mr. Moffat, of Hawarden; 
Mr. Matthews, of Horsham; and Mr. Lowe, of Solihull. We desire also to 
make particular acknowledgment to Dr. Iliff, the Medical Officer of Health 
for Newington, for a comparative table of workhouse diets, and for a most 
careful and valuable report on the epidemic diseases and on the special 
mortality which have been observed at the Newington Workhouse during 
the last six years. We would strongly impress upon all who have it in 
their power to give this kind of information (and particularly on our excel- 
lent Health Officers) that they could render no greater service than by 
forwarding reports of a similar description to that by Dr. [liff.—N.B. The 
correction which is necessary for Mr. Roe’s report shall be made as he 
desires. 


Enquirer.—He is exempt from the preliminary examination at the College. 


Oy tax oy Maewtat Iurresstons 48 A CausE OF 
Boprty Deroemrrr. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 
Sre,—In the proceedings of the Obstetrical Society of London, as in 
Meadows and Rasch “On the Influence of Mental Impressions as a 
Cause of Bodily Deformity.” 1 $4 be allowed to instance a case which 
bears very strongly on the question, and which came under my own observa- 
ears ago :— 
pa wane stated that to obstinate consti: ever 


since the birth of her ingu py how long that 
the said chi 


what she 

aired if her son was at hand, that 
hed him from the field. On his 

ting himse There existed a de- 


if, 
ienc the middle of the a of the anterior wall of the abdomen 
and of the anterior wall of the b the vee wall of the latter 
ed forward, and occupying the vacuity. its surface thus ex 
ureters opened, and the perrophied looking. The 
penis was very but the prepuce large 
glans was elongated, and not covered at all 
the a little ‘resembled a drake head ;” 
en prepuce representing t proper, e elongat 
the bill. There was no urethra. The scrotum was very much ¢ ntracted, 
ie good deal perhaps to the constant irritation produced by 
dribbling urine. The testes, so far as I recollect, a but small. 
After my examination of the son, the mother explai 
pnenee ae him “a drake” (from what cause I do not recollect) had be- 
enraged at her, hen, ber doves end bad 
oouel with its bill hart her external —_ of generation. She and her 
female neighbours were all agreed in ascribing the deformity of her son to 
ay during pregnancy. Your obedient 


Dr. J. Walker,—If the children are under the protection of the stepfather, 
and he is in good circumstances, we think C. is “ permitted” to charge for 
attendance upon them. 

A Father must authenticate his letter; he shall then receive the information 
he requires. 

Delta.—The citrate of magnesia early in the morning fasting, 


Mepricat Practricz ix tae 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 


or any of your readers give any information as to the 
the new colonies or sett 


like ry empire, filled to over- 
poo be with medical practitioners ? about to em’ I would feel 
by any information on this head.—Yours A 


M.D. 

L.R.C P. Edin. (Shoreham) would be much obliged if any of our readers 
could inform him where capsules of wood-charcoal can be obtained. Our 
correspondent has tried several principal chemists of London, but without 
success. 


M.R.C.S. Eng. (New Orleans) will see a letter on the subject in the following 
page. 


As OnrGinat 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

—In the practical article in your last number, “On a New 
of Insanity and other Diseases,” by S. Newington, 
-R.C.P. Lond. and B.A. Oxon., appears the following, which I think is very 

absurd :—“ It oveurred to me at once that t this kind of soaea might be 


serviceable in certain cases of aueeaaa ond immediately on home 
I set about making experiments for the purpose of testing ite valaa, The first 


iment was upon 
reading t above would suppose the author 
been in a very way. Perhaps “ too much learning him, 
I hope he is recovered. ¥ 
June, 1965, SuvarrsM. 
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J. R. R.—Assuming the facts to be as stated, the treatment was wrong. In 
a child of that age such an injury is sometimes difficult to treat. Ifa 
jury find either gross ignorance or gross carelessness, they will award com- 
mensurate damages. It is not safe, however, to attempt to decide so im- 
portant a question on an ez-parte statement. 

Querist.—It is now many years since Tux Lancer was published in an octavo 


form, 
Ow a System or Dretary. 


I have long known that 
lieve to as much as forty per cent., ex 
of the dietary tables of the various houses, and that, whilst in a few they were 
framed in a spirit of just liberality to the requirements of thei 
inmates, in too many instances the contrary 
and an undue strain was t 


something suitable 


ish to see the dignity and 
our Office i d, Pp r benefi i 
ever slight, of unnecessary 


writi: 
been alluded to by the ident, and which, I am happy to inform 
will, | am satisfied, be attended with the beneficial result I have 
sought for, as the President has promised inquiry, and from other sources I 
of. 


by many that the very limited concession 
Poor Relief (that of the 
ending of the question of 

iffin has stated that 


Griffin 


is backed by a growing public opinion in high quarters that the various 
scandals that have di our Poor-law administration recently would 
never have occurred if the medical officers had 
poly supported in the discharge of their varied and onerous duties. 

e are on the eve of 2 general election. I shall make it a condition with 
the candidate for my vote and influence that he should exert his power in the 
House of Commons, if returned, to redress our wrongs. Let but a moiety of 
the 3000 Poor-law medical officers do the same, and before this time next 


One who may be Wrong is, we think, in the right. Great alterations must 
inevitably follow sooner or later, whether those in immediate authority 
like it or not. 

0. O.—Probably in the German serial known as the Journal fiir Kinder- 
krankheiten. 


Errscts or Iloprpr or Potassium. 
To the Editor of Tux Laycrr. 

Str,—Can any of your numerous readers inform me whether the iodide of 
potassium, given in small doses, produces any immediate effect on the 
pital membrane of a person suffering from catarrh ? I have observed the 

the state termed “iodism.” But my 
tient suffering from a severe 


Lignum is undoubtedly entitled to a fee; but, under the circumstances, he 


Wager.—Intermittent fever and ague are synonymous terms. 


Ligssie’s Extract or Muat. 


y years. 

Liebig states that “it need hardly be pointed out, specially, that those who 
may feel inclined to prepare extract of meat as an article of commerce will 
faery bp their aim unless they most carefully and conscientiously seek to 
avoid errors of those who have hitherto attempted it.” 

An interesting paper by Charles Boner is published in the Agel number of 
the Popular Science ing details of the historical 

its high repute as an article of nutrition. 
from Baron Li he assures me that 


soluble in spirit of 80 per cent., 16 to 18 per cent. ashes (phosphates), 
20 to 22 cent. water; whereas the meat tablets usually sold in 


contain cent. gelatine, and 25 per cent. of extract soluble in spirit. 
Yours obedient! 


C. Antonini, Eeq. ... ... 
Dr. Mitchell, Thetford... 
W. Bowman, Esq., 


pensary for Diseases of the Ear, and at the West London Dispensary for 
Skin Diseases. 
Dr. G. H., Philipson.—The request shall be complied with. 


Diseustive Exurertions—A New Doper. 
To the Editor of Tux Laycer. 

Srrx,—Permit me to enclose a card received other 
letters at my family residence. It is bad enough to have filthy exhibitions 
permitted by law ; but to have cards of invitation sent to respectable houses, 
where t may fall into the hands of inexperienced young people, who may 
be induced to visit such places without knowing what they are, is most dis- 
gusting. = your powerfal voles on the subject. Pray 
continue to do so, at any rate such people receive the exposure they 
deserve. Yous’ obediently, 

Cornhill, June 9th, 1965. » Breck. 
*,* The card forwarded to Mr. Beck is embossed and crenated in a high 

style of art, and contains the following printed in mauve :— 

“Admit bearer to private view of the London Anatomical Museum, 
at three precisely. 


29, George-street, Lecture 
For gentlemen only. Hours eleven till four.” 


Mr. J. C. Copland, of Colville-road, Kensington-park, requests us to state 
that he, and not his uncle, Dr. James Copland, is the author of a letter 
which lately appeared in Taz Lancer on the Treatment of Pneumonia. 

Dr. Chapman.—The paper has been returned. ' 


Brack List or Meprcat Assistants. 
To the itor of Tax Lawcer. 

Sre,—A great deal has })o-. said about a black list of medical 
Mr. Baxter Langley, who 
side to advocate a kind 
by an 
bie 
malice. The 
in the majority of instances such treatment 

ity. Why are medical assistants required 
I consider is the duty of a menial, and not 


Ayti-Movemazp. 


| would act more wisely in handing over the case entirely to the usual 
medical attendant of the family. Liberality of this kind is sure to be the 
best policy in the long run. The public can and do appreciate such 
conduct. 

Veritas.—Dr. Sutton should not be held responsible for the injudicious 

laudation of his friends. 
ee Mr. E. H. Roe bad better communicate with some member of the Stock 

To the Editor of Tax Lancet. Exchange or a banker on the subject of his note. 

Sre,—Having seen that you have reported the question submitted at my | [iii 
instance by Sir John ae of Commons on the advisability of 
Mr. Villiers’s reply thereto, will you allow me to briefly explain to your 
the grounds u I to the Poor-law Board this subject. To the Editor of Tux Laxcer. 

—As many are being made about Liebig’s extract of meat, 
interest in subject 

Genuine extract of meat, as introduced by Liebig, is prepared from fresh 
every. pasticte of St, Sinem, ond bens, ty chopping 
causing him to enter many cases on his relief-book as sick solely because he | up into a pulp, and mixing it with — times its weight of water in 
| cations made to him by the aged and infirm to give them | a vessel heated by a water-bath to 160° Fahr. for half an hour, which will 
a: their requirements. suffice for the oy solution of all the active a and enable the 
> as he nfortunately most deserving were those who were the last to com- | albuminous and fatty matters to be removed. remaining product is 
plain, and who have frequent! Sp alone the mdioal often winks look tea allowed to digest till cold, so as to remove all traces of fat, and to allow the 
ion sovesied the Giich Glens the t look for a 

Now, as we have it on the authority of Mr. Farnall, the Poor-law Inspector, | is obtained for every thirty-two parts of meat 

, that our metropolitan houses are become the receptacles of the aged, the True extract of meat is never hard and brittle, but soft, and will keep good 
infirm, and the incurable from roy ep and that these amount in some 
houses to hundreds, it will at once be apparent that a very large question is 
hereby opened up, and Sore ous a review of the subject that there | 
iven in could not be any reason w eget 
nt and dietary, so that what was found to be beneficial in the one house be 
sas 8 adopted generally. The same atmospheric influences are at work from north 
which to south and from east to west; the same physical and moral cies are 
pserva- telling upon the production of old age, incurability, and special disability 
throughout the w metropolitan ct, and therefore there cannot be 
reason why a general plan should not be enunciated to meet this | Tena On Unt an 

But it will be said this is a guardians’ question. In to let me 
state thas these who awe to under fall boc | 
is to get them to entertain any matter which involves additiunal expense. 

Their idea of duty is to keep down rates, and any suggestion from a medical 
apt to be accounted troublesome and inter- Pall-mall East and Grosvenor-street, London, June, 1965. 
ng. 

Having passed through nine years of continuous agitation of sanitary and —The indecencies connected with quacks, museums, advertisemente, 
dietetic questions in the house where I am medical oe Ditand Union Boned, yin oy permitted in the streets of London, in our best and most 
made it, with, I am happy to say, the concurrence of the Strand Union 
as much like what such an establishment should be as its limited area &c. | frequented thoroughfares, would disgrace a metropolis and a people far 
permit, I might perhaps have rested content. But the same motive — less punctilious than those of the British Islands. 

espectabili 
minution, Susscerrrions vor Mas. Taomas. 
ical officers, | Tax following additional sums have been received :— 
in their having so constantly to change the diets of their establishments to 
meet the necessities of individual cases 
-etrect ... .. 5 5 O 
An Inquirer, (Holywell.)—The plan is followed, we believe, at the Royal Dis- 

Before concluding this communication, may I be allowed to refer to a Be 

juestion to which I have not hitherto alluded publicly. It has been thought 
mato to us by the Committee on 
ive meitcinen would be a virtual 
ical reform; and our friend Mr. 
r. Villiers is our determined anta- | 
gonist. From information that has reached me, I am induced to believe 
that he is mistaken; for I am told that his desire is to serve us, and that he 
A vind year we should have every grievance removed, and following that, there 
over- would be a very great amelioration of the condition of the sick and helpless 
poor. I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 

Dean-street, Soho, June, 1865. Joszrn M.D. 

_| cold, and greatly depressed, who had consulted a friend, a London physician. 
The iodide of potassium was prescribed in combination with some diffusible | 
stimalant (ammonia I think), and after he had taken about two grains he 
observed a profuse flow of mucus from the nostrils, so much so that, to quote 
f use of the salt was dispensed with, and the unpleasant symp- 
toms ceased. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, git! eman Of education r— Your Obedient servant, 
June 6th, 1865, cP. June 1966, 


668 Tse Lancer,] NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Savile-row requests us “to caution the profession against a troublesome set 
of persons, who call upon you in the morning when you are generally en- 
gaged seeing patients, thus eceupying your time, wishing for your opinions, 
recommendations, and subscriptions to establish Homes, Refuges, Hos- 
Pitals, Reformatories, 

No Caviller, (Liverpool.)—The disagreement is not creditable to any of the 
parties concerned. 


CHEMISTS AND Duucersts Bru 

To the Bditor of Tux Lancxn. 

Sex. must again claim your inidulgence to give me a in your 

journal, so that have th tunity of putting tb with 

Your coererpondent, "M.D. the 

purport of my Jeiter. 
In the first place, as.to lf, L di neither have I ambition 

belong $0. that whether the 

Act contemplated comes into operation or-not will be to me & atter of per- 


that, 
am asked to make up a chalk mixtare-for the bowel complaint, or perhaps 
safely taken as an 


such a penalty for the sake of.a few pence or & » Is not have 
written’ this much of myself, Sir, had.it not been-te show 

with those chemists, who. seek to make prese 
source of living, J ve-not taken the ject-up — 

motives. No, Sir, i upon principle, becange sul 

other motives beside those ostensibly put forward—viz., tha. benefit and pro- 
tection of the pu at the bottom of this L thi 


of movement. | 
iry, your corr ndent,.““ M.D.,” will. find ‘that, resertbing. is neither 
‘Dor ear. by soung ghemists.of the | 
Present time, but chiefly by those {who have not the attainments of Pharma- 
ceutical chemists.of the. present day) who have been im business #ome years, 
fad who from certain causes, as ity (where ne 
been near, and often the ‘poverty of 


medical practitioner 
aod), here had pre- 
their business. 


insinuate, it be 

the t day who is respon bie on to blam 
ay who is r or to rac 
myself were and dispensing men were nov numerous as 
so anxious to have the di of every. taken by 
public. Neither has it been proh b iw ‘end, which has 
wisely left the public to decide as th and the most 
convenient and easy way of obtaining themi 

Tn the next place, Sis, your correspoeden if it b chemi 
to understand the nature and treatment OF} J only 
of simple cases, such as a chemist wold think of uidlerlakbee), Lask, why 
not? ‘Is the knowledge.of the treatment of diseases ‘which appears to be so 


not agent the whole of that time in study) so d 


and abstrose a and study, cannot pester it 
I think, Sir, 1 could introduce your eorr dent to a few that wou! haps 


shoe pinc! 


the profession, the it to be 
chemists has not gulp mot been denied Per 
sought after by the public ( i 

the medical on 


and by whom medici 
th 


according to the requirements of their various patients. t as regards the 


pose. Therefore they need have no hesitation in doing the same 


to 


complaints be studied, but their pockets also. Then will chemists 
on severing find, like the soothsayer in the Bible, that 


is to 


Mr Bonnor; 


Mr. Thos. Jones has claim 
pany. He can recover 


against his patient, but not against the Com- 
charges. 


reasonable 


Taxatweyt or Tapeworm wire rae Om or MALE 
T6 the Béitor of Tux Lancer. 


Sre,—There is little doubt, I thin 


clear away any remaining portio 
ly affected by.the male fern. the 


in a more excitable 


the morning, follo 
of castor oil and a mixture of steel 


Lurrans, &c, have been received from—Prof, 

Dr, Barnes; Dr. Henry Bennet; Dr. Lee; Dr, J. B. Hieks; Dr. Althans ; 
Mr.. Barnard. Holt; Mr. Williams; Mn -T- Jones, Builth; Mr. C. Witks; 
Mr. C. Cooke; Mr. Bayliffe; Mr. Lomas (with enclosure) ; Mr. Nicholson ; 
Mr. Kennedy; 


and quassia, The object of the castor oil 
ns of the worm which have only been 

castor oi] be given first, thebowels, 
stata, allow the male fern to pass off much more 


administer 
imagine the results in these 
beforehand. 


A Pather ; J. B.B. (with enclosure) ; Enquirer; 
Medias 


d; Rieketts, 
and Cross; Mr, Copland; 
A.C.; L.R.C.P., Shoreham ; 
{with enclosure); Minos; Tant Mieux; El Pabellon Medico ; 
One who has Matrieulated; A.A. {with enclosure); P.R.C.S.; Lignum ; 
L.RLL. Lond; Hangammen; B. A, M:B.CS8.; A would-be MRCS. ; 

Crystal Palace Company; T. V,; A. M. H.; Sayile-row; HL. G,; No Caviller; 
A Provincial Hospital Surgeon ; The Manager of the Metropolitan Railway; 
Odontologival Society; M.D.; J. R. 8. 


; H.; &e. 
easily obtained by mee who have spent two or yearsatany of our | Tue dele of Wight:Observer has been received. 


Cuwrran 
night practice in large towns and cities the ease is very different. Medical ener th Homm—Operations, 30x. 
men have now no hesitation in ringing up a chemist when it suites their pur- Lowpon Hosereat.-O ti 
thing under Ontmorapic Hosrrray. 


are dispensed in mauy private id | Hosprrar.—Operations, 
e better. I van only say I have often had Palicationa or the gituation of | St. Mary's Hosrrra1.—Operations, 14 P.x. 
rter with the recommen: that the tpplicante have been accus- | St. Bantxotomew's H 
to pilis, &c., for Dr.—. will leave you, Sir, to decide between | Guxar Hos 


word in referenc safety of the 1} pax. 
ptions and medicines much more likely to be, dispensed. properly | Wzstmansram H. -—Operationa, 2 p.u. 
da Ss mee chemist’s counter, and in the midst of so much compe- 
tition? A chemist.is very soon d if he does wrong, and very soon ; Wednesday, June 21. 
punished by the loss of customers. and his reputation, Now, Sir, as-to bow 


1} 
PITaL.—Operations, 2 


us oa this Unrversiry Hospsr. 
countess Zelerred to by your correspondent jn Hosrrrat,—Operations, 2 

would, course, presume terfere n knowing difficul Thursday une 
which’ they have to contend. They cust be on their practice 


‘ow, Sir, think 8 that, even be cons “4 


Lowpow Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1 


PITAL.—Operations, 1 


“Operations 


2 


they 
at large; let them: give the public to understand that not. only will 


17,, 1865, 
= 

Walter James C.—The diagnosis will rest between malignant disease of the 

| Stomach and gastric ulcer. 

Minos.—Yes, it has been awarded to Mr, Fleming. eee about 
the vaiue of oi male fern in the treatment of tapeworm; but as regards 
Dr. Hoary Osborne, of Upper-street, Islington, acknowledges, with thanks, | the mode of administration there seems to be a qeadhea of divided opinion. 
the receipt of £6 9s., collected by the kind efforts of George Hardey, Esq,, | For my part I generally order one or two drachms, according to the case, to 
M.B.CS., of West Haddon, Northamptonshire, for the benefit of Mrs. wed the day after by h 
Walker, of Crick. 

ing 

readily, 80 give less t 

¢astor oil neither before nor after, ar a 

cases to be move than, whese it is 

am, Sir, yours obediently, 
F. P. Arxusson, &c, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Rochester, June 13th, 1865, 

Evrry communication, whether intended for publication or otherwise, must 
be authenticated. by, the mame.and. address. of the writer. Papers not 
aceepted cannot be returned. Articles in newspapers, to which attention 

this mp e bal he he not 
play of knowledge on my part will perhape cause me to be mulcted im the 4 + in the current number of Tay Law car wil, receive attention the following 
gum of £5 or perhaps week. 
Ampthill; My, Borrell, Madrid; Mr. Gardauer, Belfast ; 
Dr. J. Edmunds; Mr, Fenton; Dr, Herapath; Dr. Atkinson, Rochester; 
Mr. Johnson; Mr:- Roe, Patrieroft ; Mr. Hastings; Dr: Baker, Howden ; 
Mr. Walter ;. Mr. Wilson (with.eaclosure) ; Mr, O'Ferrall; Mr. Humpage; 
Mr, Holle; Dr, Mitchall, Thetford; Mr. Orrell, Worcester; Mr. Aliwork ; 
_ Mr. Griffiths (with-enelosure); Mz, Carolan, Queenstown ; Mr. Parsons ; 
Sthrust upon them, unt at length it has become p| Dr. Smith, Warrington; Mri Bowman (with enclosure); Mr. R. Graham; 
I say again, Sir, Ldo not defend the system ; but surely the chentist is n t to ‘Dr. Walker; Dr. Chapman; ' Dr. Osborne; Dr. Dobell ; Dr. M‘Kendriek; 
_ Mr. Reed, Randalstown ; Mr. Beck ; Mr. Welch, Southampton ; Mr. Pratt, 
I 
Monday, June 19. 
sent state of things, is a matter of no surprise ; and that chemists, under the Sr. AND OTHER ov Recreu.— 
circumstances I have stated, should ask to have a little given in return, is Murroroutay Frex Hosprtar,—Operations, 2 p.x, 
neither unreasonable nor surprising either. The maxim of “keep what you ' 
have, and get-what you can,” is very good, but may be carried too far, espe- need ane 20 
cially where the interests of other people are at stak a ; 
a, Oi, Medical men Nave it entire n their own hands; they ean do more 
Saturday, June 24. 
their Sr. Taomas’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1 
Pardon me for taking up so much space and time. St. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, Hosrrray.—Operations, 14 p.m. 
B. M. Jounson, Pharmaceutical Chemist, | Faas Hosrrtay.—Operations, p.m. 
70, Tottenham-court-road, June 13th, 1865, 2.4. 


